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servants in the family stood in ter- 
ror of him, and his Be extra- 
vagance had such an effect on Jo- 
anna, that though sensible he had 
no power over her, she used to 
think the room at such times full 
of spirits, She was much perplex- 
ed about him, as she was fully 
convinced he performed miracles, 
but “_— not account by — 
irit t them. After- 
as, jedeed, Shen she became a 
prophetess herself, the m 
was easily cleared up: she then 
discovered, that this man was the 
false prophet in the revelations, 
who is to be taken with the beast, 
and cast alive with him into alake 
of burning brimstone. 

Her own ic career was 
gradual and ive. She be- 
gan with humble and diffident pro- 
phecies the r 
such as are contained in some of 


the popular 

Eng ignorance and credulity 

bestow such credit, though = 
th 


month's experience detects 
falsehood. She then advanced a 


of checking her zeal 
from her certain sealed 


papers, et wheter he anewered them 
whieh she told him contained pro- or not, it was all the same.. - If 


_ 


“weak 


> 
prudent from one of her 
admonitions and saviee” received elders. Some i dom 


Her Correspondence with Mr. Pomeroy. [Oct. 


phecies, that were to be 
and examited at some future pe- 
riod, when their 


duced in it, as ta 
had not enc _ he had, at 
least, not done his utmost to pre- 
vent her from so doing. On find- 
ing himself thus involved by his 

ity, he’ prevailed on 
her to allow advertisement in 


~ 


and 


y, that if he 
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did not, Joanna: published her let- submission to wiser judgments, and 
ter, and sold it, making use of his pid at that et be vtndinr some 
silence as a proof conscious’ intelligent person chari 
guilt in him; if hewas tempted'to to converse with her rationally on 
break silence, his answer served to the state of her feelings, it is high 
increase the bulk and price of her probable the delusion would have 
publication. een easily dispelled, and Engtand 

Ilcr books, which have been a saved a deluge of wr whose 
fruitful source for disseminating absurdity alone screens them from 
fanaticism among the lower classes the charge of blasphemy. The 
of the English, a race ignorant and clergy in her own neighbourhood 
peculiarly credulous, and for rais- were invited by private letters to 
ing money for her cause, are writ- examine her claims, butthey treat- 
ten both in prose and rhyme; all ed her invitation with contempt ; 
the latter, and thé greater part of the bishop, alse, did not choose to 
the former, being written in the interfere. Left, therefore, to the 
name of the Almighty. Herhand- unrestrained impulse of her own 
writing was so nearly illegible, that misguided feelings, she hurried on 
she found it convenient at last to in the ways icism; and 
consien her pen to one of her fa- while those who could have done 
voured disciples, who, in the cha- good stood aloof, they made room 
racter of an amanuensis, wrote for the creddlous and artful to 
down the effusions of her inspira- urge on the poor enthusiast to 
tion. His office was no sinecure. wider digressions from the’ path of 
The number of lines she poured ers 
out is immense. They consist of soon canie to her from a distance, 
a rhapsody of texts, dreams, vi- Seyenpersonsarrived from different 
sions, and types, with their appli- parts of the country to visit her; 
cation expressed in , these became her seven stars ; 
coarse, vulgar, and frequently un- on the addition of an equal num- 
intelligible. “Most of our readers ber, she boasted that seven 
will be satisfied with the following stars had become fourteen. 
specimen : ‘a To Rarstoyaiie some of a 
So learned more co ~ ? were. "f ~38 

"Tritt ohn Saks oe all eee prt : scekers in the mists 
The woman clothed with the san of p n confirm- 
a to a ry ‘the i 

>in ow 
de eRe 

o see t ohi 

The woman there was plac’d. 
The woe you see, was brought on he, 

And the first woe for man ; 
Bat how shall Satan now get free? 

She casts her woe on man. 
"Sask 7S 

n i 

The serpent 

And then her woe thust a 


made up 


, 
the state of her own intellects: her company of twenty-four elders — 
early letters express an humble She anf it was Tevealed to her, 
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that she was born to deliver both 
men and angels from the insults of 
the devil. scheme of redemp- 
tion is completed in her, and with- 
out her it would be imperfect. By 
woman came the fall of man—by 
women must come his redemption : 
woman plucked the evil fruit, and 
woman must pluck the good fruit : 
the tree of know was tasted 
by Eve—the tree of life is reserved 
for Joanna: Eve was a bone from 
Adam—Joanna is a bone from 
Christ, the second Adam. She is 
the bride, the promised seed, who 
is to bruise the t's head : she 
is allowed to claim the promise 
made at the creation, that woman 
should be a help-mate of man; by 
her the creator fulfils hie promise, 
and acquits himself of the charge 
of having given woman in vain to 
man. The evening star was placed 
in the firmament as her type. 

She declared, that the immediate 
object of her call was to destroy 
the a A regular dispute of 
seven was agreed u be- 
tween lodin and him. She was 
to be alone, while he was allowed 
to bring to his aid as many of the 
taper: of darkness as he pleased. 

e was not, however, to a 
visibly ; for as he had declined ap- 
pearing in a visible form to some 
of her elders, when they had made 
an appointment to meet him, he 
was not to be i to mani- 
fest himself now, when he might 
turn his to his own ad- 
vantage. conditions of the 
disputation were, that if ——— 
out in t agai im for 
seven dan, the a. ge to be 
freed, he to fall. But if she 
yielded, Satan's was to 
stand, and a second fall of the hu- 
man race was to be the conse- 


Her Disputation with the Devil. 


(Oct. 


she was met by her adv ,» who 
acted very honourably on 00- 
casion, for he extended the licence 
of bririging other spirits to his aid 
no farther a the attend- 
ance of his friend A a spi 
rit well known to see sated 'bs 
the works of John Bunyan. . He, 
however, acted only as mediator, 
as will be presently seen, and there- 
fore it must be allowed, that the 
devil gave his formidable adversary 
fair play, in this most important 
dispute. Joanna took 

whole conference in wri 

for word; for, she 

ordered to set 

phemies, to let 

what the lan 


it ts from 


ing devil, stop thy eternal tongue: 
thou runnest on so fast, all the de- 
vils in hell cannot keep up with 
thee. God hath done something 
to choose a b—h of a woman, that 
will down argue the devil, and 
scarce give him room to speak.” 
The conference concluded by 
the devil's being silenced. In- 
deed words ran so high, for Jounna 
was not in him 
a arent for his Oliver, that 
Apollyon found it necessary. to j 
terpose, in order to bring off his 
iend with some degree of 
tried, but in vain, to accommo-. 


quence. She went to a solitary dev 


house at the time appointed, Where 
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hour glass did not run faster—it 
was better to dispute with a thou- 
sand men than one woman.” 

Thus the dispute broke off; Jo- 
anna fasted after it fot forty days, 
according to her disciples’ account; 
however, it is to be observed, that 
it was enly what christians in gene- 
ral would call a stricter lent, an 
abstinence from fish as well as 
flesh. 

The moon which is under her 
feet in the revelations is the de- 
vil; for, having power to give light 
by night, and not by day, it is Sa- 
tan’s kingdom and his dwelling, 
place. Her enmity against him 
_vas unconquerable. Once when, 

as she tells us, the Lord made her 
the same promise that Herod had 
done to Herodias, her request was, 
that Satan might be cut off from 
the face of the earth, as John the 
Baptist had been. This petition 
she was instructed to write, and 
having sealed it with three seals, 
to carry it to the altar where she 
received the sacrament, and a pro- 
mise was returned that it should 
be granted. Her dreams have 
been often of the-devil. Once she 
saw him like a pig, with his mouth 
tied up; at time she tore 
all the skin off his face, after a se- 
vere battle; once she bit off his 
fingers, and the blood 
sweet; and once killed him 
outright, However, these were 
but dreams ; nor is it yet recorded 
whether they have been fulfilled, 
or the promise accompli 

At another time a trial was an- 


nounced, to prove the authenticity 


of her 
attorney was brought in to see 

all things were done according to 
due form; witnesses were exa- 
qnined on her side, ion 
was made for these on the other 


A failure in her Miracles. 
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es sabateemanieps ah 
non-appearance, sentence was given 
in her favour, and her title fully 
confirmed in the.minds of the most 
incredulous of her disciples. It so 

that she had i 
that she would be in a trance dur- 
ing this trial. This was found to 
be either inconvenient or imprac- — 
ticable; a i revelation 
therefore announced, that this was 
not to be the case ; and she was 
thus allowed the full use of all the 
wits she possessed, to defend her 
rights. 

Another instance of failure as to 
her prophecies, occurred with res- 
pect to her father, a venerable old 
man, to whom it is said that Joan- 
na always conducted herself in the 
most exemplary manner. She fore- 
told ‘his death would take place 
within a certain period. To use a 
gambler's phrase, the odds were 
on her side, for he was upwards of 
seventy. Yet, as if in the v 
teeth of the prediction, he li 
beyond the time. 

At another time, she undertook 
to raise a dead man to life. The 
company were assembled, the corpse 
proces, and extended on a ta- 


ie ; the process of the miracle was 


on the point of +bein ormed, 
when Aspe’ ata ihe tegen 
ed to be there, 
ther confirmation of it, that the 
body should be first stabbed in avi- 


? as a fur- 


tal part. Joanna doubtless would 
have acceded to such a reasonable 
“ah yreeg bors: time been allowed, 

tthe dead man, as soon as he 
heard the words, started up and 
ran away. 

Facts like these had no effect — 
= still flocked in crowds. 
of every thing that ought 
have opened the eyes of the most 
simple. 
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In order to- distinguish her 
disciples, she issues papers, which 
she calls “the seals.” These: are 
sold by her preachers, and pro- 
duce no small revenue. They 


consist of a small piece of pa- 
per, on which is drawn a circle 
of about six iaches diameter, which 
contains the writing in a good 
any hand, to which is annexed 
er own signature, a wretched 
scrawl. The writing is as follows : 


(Name of the disciple.) 
The sealed of the Lord, the precicus 
Elect, 
Man's Kedemption, 
To inherit the tree of life, 
To be made Heirs of God, ang joint 
Heirs 
with Jesus Christ. 
(The Date.) 
Joanna SouTncottT. 

The r is closed up, and 
bealed with red wax; the ens 
sion contains the letters J. C.— 
The former of these Joanna tells 
her disciples in one of her pooks, 
stands for Jesus and Joanna. 

Her doctrines gradually 
to spread. prevail much in 
London, and branch out to the 
country parts, particularly into 
Lincolushire, Several Aen 
have been built for disseminating 
them, a circumstance which indi- 
cates the accession of wealth. Se- 
veral persons, le from 
their situation in life, have pro- 
fessed themselves her disciples.— 
Among these are to be reckoned a 
nobleman and his lady. 

But the delusion was not yet at 
its height. A circumstance which 
has lately occurred, has excited 
public curiosity to a wonderful de- 
gree. Joanna, whether through 
fraud or a deran fancy, has 
thought herself to be with child ; 
Aud as she asserts herself to be a 
pure virgin, and all her disciples 
are fully convinced of it, ne means 


Her Pregnancy announced. 


began shew 


ae 
pees 


[Oct 

of unravelling the m offered 

themselves, except that of a mira- 

culous conception. This was ea- 

gerly caught at by the poor de- 
ded en i 


The ‘only circumstance refily ~ 
traordi , is the pregnancy of a 
female poy tb advanced in 

but this, though unusual, is not 
without precedent. To common 
minds the mystery, if real, would 
have adiaitted of a simple explica- 
tion, and have at once overthrown 
all her pretensions to sanctity.— 
But her power was now so 
established, she boldly asserted not , 
only her purity, but on finding this 
obtain easy credence from the in- 
fatuated multitude who followed 
her, she published an account of 
the revelation which it was 
made known to that she was 
to be — As the: time 
elapsed, symptoms ate 
tendant on 0. 7a to 
ves. Several medical 
men who were consulted, confirm- 


ed the truth ofher assertion; and ~ 


her chapels with commemo- 
rations of the miracle, and 
ses of this wonderfal chi 
was so soon tomake its 

As the time of her delivery ap- 
proached, the more opulent of her 
followers began, to testify their 
faith by presents for the expected 
infant. Among others was a sil- 
ver cup and salver, of the 
description : - 

The cup holds about a quart; 
upon the salver is engraved * Hail, 
Messiah, Prince of Salemf On 
the lid of the cup is a dovés with 
an olive branch. 1 round 
the rim, * Of the increase of his 
government and peace there shall © 
be no end; on a shield on the 
hedy, ‘ This present was sent as a 


* 


following . 
~" iw ’ 
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token of love to the Prince of 
Peace, from a part of the believers 
in the divine mission of Joanna 
Southcott, at Bermingham.’ En- 
circled with vine branches, is the 
figure of a child destroying a ser- 
pent, with the motto, ‘ It shall 
bruise thy head, then it is finished ;’ 
on the other side, a shield, with 
the inscription, ‘and who shall re- 
ceive one such little child in my 
name, receiveth so sige another 
division, are three » singi 
praises, surrounded by ra ge 
the words, ‘ Glory to God! Alle- 
luja, Lord God Omni t reign- 
eth!’ A pair of goblets accompa- 
ny the cup, on one of which is 
inscribed, 
Then Palaces s»all rise ; 
The joyful Son 
Shall finish what his short-lived 
Sire began. 
On the other, 
Their vines a shadow to 
Their race shall yield ; 
And the same hand that sow’d 
Shall reap the ficid, 


The engravings upon the cup 
are extremely well executed ; 
the inscriptions particularly neat, 
and do honour to the young artist 
who has been selected by the do- 
nors to ornament — oo 
gift. Other presents, to the amount 
of several thousand pounds, have 
been sent nee woman ra tag va- 
rious parts of the ki > parti- 
cularly a splendid cot or cradle, 
and every requisite for the . 

In the mean time several of the. 
most r physicians deem- 
ed it prudent te enquire into this 
case. Few doubts seem to have 

| pt ser and eae 
anna’s y 
of the truth of her assertions; Dr. 


Sims, therefore, thought ithis duty phetess 
the fact. 


to investi The re- 
sult with respect to him was, that 
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the appearances were the result. 
of a complaint, very unconimon 
indeed, whose indications r¢sem- 
bled those of pregnancy. He has 
pronounced her not pregnant. 

To counteract the - impression 
likely to result from this det lara- 
tion, a man of the name of Tozer, 
a lath-splitter by trade, who acts 
as chief priest to her principal cha- 
pel, vouches for the truth of the 
fact, as also for the certainty of 


‘Joanna's not having performer! any 


of the acts usually deemed a i eces- 
sary preliminary for entitling; her 
to the name of mother. 

The Rev. Mr. Tozer, or Tow- 
zer, for his name has been spelled 
both ways, has met with a more 
formidable antagonist in the Rev. 
Mr: Cottle, a gna who has 
openly declared himself the: op- 
waaret the doctrines of Jot mna ; 
for this purpose he sect up his stool 
in front of her principal cl .apel, 
mounted on which he pres ched 
against her delusions, in the very 
hearing of her seven stars, apos- 
tles, pani aud believers. What 
might have been the effects of his 
eloquence is unknown,for the .crowd 
became riotous, the police o fficers 
interfered, and put an end to the 
contention, by erdering all her 
chapels to be closed. 

Her disciples have turned this 
alsoto their advantage. While they 
secretly insinuate that it is doi xe by 
the interference of the Bishoy:s, a 
race of men whom Zelicvers ¢ f ail 
descriptions unite in preat hing 
down, whatever may be their mu- 
tual controversies, in publ ic it 
is announced by the ora cular 
voice of the reverend lath-spl iter, 
that the chapels are to be closed 
until the accouchement of the pro- - 
sha!l the pro- 
phecies, and etop the mouths of all 


gainsayers. 
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This event which, while it would 
have ruined the character of any 
other woman, is to raise Joanna 
to a height above all others of her 
sex, is announced to take place in 
the present month. She, in the 
mean time, has retired to avoid the 
importunate curiosity which haunt- 
edher. Her dwelling had of late 
been beset by prodigious crowds, 

of persons of all ranks, 
zome of whom went to the place in 
their i Of these many 
obtained admission to her preter 
and super-natural presence, and 
had the felicity of ages ae the 
costly preparations which were 
making for her accouchement. Va- 
rious st were had recourse 
to, to obtain this ap nee In 
some cases Barons Baronets 
assumed the characters of medical 
men, anxious to establish the truth 
of Joanna's prophecies, and there- 


Description of Lough Thomond. 
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by had the advantage of a close . 
inspection of all her curiosities ; 
while others did not scruple to 
produce fi orders from the 
privy council, to hold intercourse 
with the Sainted Virgin. So m- 
merous, however, did these visitors 
become, and so irreverent did some 
of them conduct themselves, that 
Joanna, with a due regard to the 
sanctity of her own character, 
thought it prudent to retreat. It 
is said that Spee sani to. 
be so public, as to prevent 

sibility of We ak 
therefore, remain in silence till 
this time is past. The bubble will 
then burst—her disciples will be . 
ashamed of their follies; and she 


herself will probably be consigned 


to a Fetirement, similar to that 
which has*had such a effect 
on her predecessor, 





— 





( For the Monthly Museum.) 
NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. 


i 
DESCRIPTION OF LOUGH. THOMOND, 


I 


Doartno my northern excursion 
I visited Loven Tuomonp,* (or, 


* Loagh Thomond is sitnated in the 
county of Antrim, about a mile and half 
to the sorth-eastward of Portglenone, 
and near the little hamlet of Lisnaheen- 
sheon, on ene of the estates of Earl 
O'Neal, and by the order of that noble- 
man, it was partially drained in the 
springef last year, and promises to make 
excellent meadow. It is’ expected in 
the further draining, and transverse 
drainiag, that many more cnriosities 
will be discovered. I think the success 
of this attempt should stimolate others 
to follow the useful example. Wh 
should drainable lakes occupy the wil, 
which agriculture could easily convert 
to profitable land ; and when we reflect 
on the state of thousands of our wretch- 
ed farmiess peasants, should we not strain 
every serve to render every inch of 





according to the vulgar horse 

tion, Lough Tamen, ) called by the 

ancient poets— 

“ Thomond’s cozy lake of 

* Where hawks and biotsens deo 
prey.” 


curving heathy banks; 
lowing the direction of art, it has” 
ground, either of bog or lake, as useful 


as lies in our power. The 
has held out an i 





(Oct. 
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wandered, like the son of ambition, 
from its ancient home, where grew 
the tall forest of reeds in its li- 
quid bosom, round its little islet, 
similar to groves encompassing a 
handsome villa. The condensing sur- 
face begins to assume the appear- 
ance of green meadows, promising 
an extent of fifty acres (it is sup- 
posed) of table luxuriance ; 
and this useful tract of land, has 
been solely won from the dominion 
of the watery element, by the cut- 
ting a drain of no considerable 
length, from the north-west extre- 
mity of the lake, and a semi-ellip- 
tic rampart on the otherside, where 
it has poured out its unprofitable 
store of water, leaving in its oozy 
bottom immense quantities of eels. 


In the island, which is only of 
small circuit, there has been dis- 
covered the wooden frame of a 
house, many feet below the sur- 
face, constructed in a raft-like 
manner, of oak planks, or rather 
trees, mortised into each other; 


some perpendicular, forming akind 
of wall, and others horizontally 
laid for a floor of the same timber ; 
tite workmanship appearing very 
rough, and coarsely executed.— 
Near this spot, some years since, 
were found several kitchen vessels, 
and utensils belonging to a kitchen 
fire, such ag pot, saucepan, tongs, 
poker, crook, &¢.; and at some 
distarice among the reeds, the lid 
of an extremely copper ket- 
tle, which, it is rightly conj 

appertained to this solitary and 
lonely residence. Inenother part 
of this island, near some human 
bones, has also been found,a large 
two-edged sword, of a yard and 
quarter long, witha ing on 
the blade, which has been of the 
best temper, and I should suppose, 


not inferior to those of Jerusalem, pose, 


but the rust of time has greatly in- 
Vou. Ik. 


An antique Irish Canoe. 
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dented it round the edges. In dig- 
ging the 4 ongre dagger of about 
eighteen inches in length was’ af- 
terwards discovered, much resem- 
bling a Scottish dirk. The hilt of 
the sword is of discoloured brass, 
without any ornament; and the 
guard, contrary to the make of 
giadiator's swords, is of a rounded 
cross of steel, rather inclined 
wards from the middle towards 
point than in a straight direction; 
aving hooks at the ends, not un- 
like the lower turns of the hiero- 
glyphic of the Astronomical sign 
(S.). This instrument is ve- 
ry weighty, and must have required 
a strong arm to wield it; and did 
I conceive it to c nd with 
the nature of your publication to 
gratify tne public with plates of 
whatever is rare and curious, I 
should prefix pencilled drawings of 
the sword and r, and would 
also of another object, which for 
its antiquity, seems to be, of those 
discoveries, the greatest curiosity, 
a canoe, rudely grooved out of a 
aang oak, twenty feet in length, 
and so wide as to admit of two o1 
three persons to stand beside each 
other with ease ; but it appears. to 
me, that the unshapely re of 
this inelegant antique weuld not af- 
ford great pleasure to the eyes of 
your polished readers, however cu- 
rious it might be, if seen in its pre- 
sent state, to the antiquarian, The. 
canoe is formed much in the same 
manner as those little vessels called 
cotts; it is nearly 
rounded at the ends 
and by the rows of holes, it 
to have had a bank of at least four 
oars on each side; an oar wasalso 
found by the side of the canoe, fit- 
ted for rowing at both ends, which 
sal tally incline Gul de , 
vowel bpes individual. The sword, 
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dagger, and canoe, are at present 
to be seen at the Bishop of Down’s 
country residence at Portglenone, 


Residence of an Trish Outlaw. 
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being made, to effect a . 
which might ultimately conta 
so largely to provincial conveni- 


in the immediate possession of his ence 


eldest son, the Rev. Robert Alex- 
ander, to whose politeness I am 
much indebted for a sight of these 
curiosities of other days. Besides 
these, a neatly-executed small pick. 
axe was found at thesame time, and 
a quantity of pieces of coal-mine, 
or as some imagined, silver ore, ly- 
ing on the bed of the lake, where I 
have no doubt that useful igneous 
mineral abounds, were it to be 
sought for; and what renders this 
opinion the more probable is, that 
Lough Thomond is situated within 
a short distance of the Killimorris 
coal-mine, that may, in all likeli- 
hood, extend one of its veins as 
far as the lake. What an ad- 
vantageous position for a coal-mine 
would this be—so well situated for 
public utility ; not being more than 
a mile and half distant from Port- 
glenone, from which the river Bann 


is navigable to the loughs Beg and 
Neagh, thus opening a ready com- 
munication, by the Lagan and New- 
ry canals, to Belfast and Newry, 
to which towns, besides many more 


conveniently situated in a ra- 
phical point of view, coal could be 
easily and cheaply conveyed, pro- 
vided leave were given by Earl 
O'Neal, and the task were under- 
taken by contractors, to dig for, 
and supply those towns with the 
article. To these hypotheses ma- 
_“ny may have objections ; and when 
“ I consider the neglected state of 
all our national coal-mines, I may 
be somewhat inclined to regret 
stating so much on the subject ; 
yet I will not hesitate to add, that 
could a proper and sufficient mine 
be sprung in such a place, and the 
mineral prove of a good quality, 
nothing should prevent an attempt 


Some pieces of the coal 
found in Lough Thomond, I have 
at present in my possession, whi 
have all the appearance of the 
strata of a coal-mine ; and whether 
there may not be i 
more precious in its nature, di 
verable in the bottom of the 
remains to be explored, as I 
been informed, by those 
se that the whole 

water, when iding i 
was covered “ide thick si 
mineral substance, like a rich 
tious oil. In the canal i 

ed from the lake, a 
tity of the bones of men 
animals was discovered ; 
of the latter were of an 
size. In the course of the 
while making the canal, the 
ers came u an old 
weir, many feet » with 
work and Arve gdrtert i 
evince that some » (iti 

an outlaw in the ti 
eudal government) lived on 
roy and had formed this wei 
or purpose of taking 
or probably it might have 

e for the purpose of 
off the waters of the wintry i 
dations from the islands ; 


E 


: 1 
gree 


: 


Fhe 
Hitt a 


] 


a> 
Fil 


He 


-_* 


i 


O’Neals, who was re- 
duced to the necessity of taking 
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refuge in the island of Lough Tho- 
mond; others will affirm, and with 
more probability, that he was 
a branch of e devoted, un- 
fortunate Mc. Quillans, the former 
hereditary earls or lords of An- 
trim, Who fled thither to shun the 
sanguinary barbarity of some of 
the M‘Donnells, when, with law- 
less fury, they carried destruction, 
with fire and sword, to the distance 
of forty miles round the place of 
their landing, against this unfor- 
tunate, yet innocent family, and all 
their vatgals and adherents; thus, 
by persecution and cruelty, wading 
through blood to a title, which ho- 


nour, humanity, and | ight de- 
nied them. —_ g pardon 
of the present family, descendants 


of that illustrious house, for tread- 
ing so heavily on the dust of their 
ancestors; but as many genera- 
tions have passed away tape that 
fatal epoch, the crimes of their fa- 
thers, even with scriptural strict- 
ness of rigour, cannot be possibly 
visited on their heads {as more 
than six ages have since ; 
consequently the guilt, so as 
relates to the present family, must 
be entirely done away ; vengeance 
must have long previously been sa- 
tisfied, and those ladies, the now 
hereditary descendants of the Scot- 
tish M‘Donnells, may rise like so 
many pheenizes from the corrupt 
blogg snes ashes of their merci- 
ess ancestors. This opinion, re- 
lative to the mysterious recluse of 
Lough Thomond being a Mc.Quil- 
lan, in consequence of the above 
facts, seems very reasonable, and 
by no means improbable; and as 


none of the present can 


generation 
contradict, much less deny, what 
is advanced on this head, neither 
shall I attempt to controvert its 
authenticity. Ihave only to add, 
that according to theancient 


An Trish Druid’s Grave. 
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Lough Thomond, and the adjacent 
ras’ have been much spoken 
of. In a very old epic ’ 
(scarcely known at prapunl} now 
in my possession, and never yet 
published, called the “ Druid's 


grave,” particular mention is made 


of “ Blasseur,” or more poetically, 

* Blassevia,” “ Thomond’s lake ;” 

and the very situation of the Druid 

*« Salbhor’s tomb ;” ‘therefore, for 

the gratification of my readers, I 

shall quote some stanzas from the 
e: 


reve: 


“ Near Thomond's oozy lake of reeds, 
* Where hawks and bitterns seek their 


rey. 
“ The ild.deer of the forest feeds, 
* On Salbbor’s lonely house of clay. 
* A hill ascends above the plains, 
* Its dwelling is the haunt of roes: 
“ There rest the Druid’s cold remains, 
* There Salbhor’s relics long repose. 


“ apna broad-leafed oaks 


rou 
“ The dwelling of thehoary sage ; 

“ And there, above thehcaving ground, 
“Twelve stones erect their of 


age.” se ee 

The place of the “ Druid’s grave” 
is mbihed by twelve stones, placed 
in regular order, which may still 
be seen on a little hill, rising on 
the declivity of Blasseur, south- 
ward.of the lake, where the feet of 
the antiquarian has probably sel- 
dom mos Some of your readers 
may say, that these are matters of 
minor importance to the antiquary, 
and to the public in ; 


that the Irish antiquarian has 
too supine for research, o 


negligent in i 

or end of Fayre sn J or 
thousands of objects that are 
ed without attention or observation, 
in every part of Ireland, thus af- 


fording the sister country a pre- 


sure 


bards, text for declaring, “that we have 
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no real vestiges of ancient gran- 
deur.” What will the learned mem- 
bers of the Royal Irish Academy 
say to this? Will they—or can 
they deny it? If so, it is high time 
for them to look to themselves— 
their honour and patriotism are 
both at stake !—There is much to 
be done—from their undertaking 
there has been much expected, but 
little realised. The odium of the 
above remark particularly devolves 
on them, and not on solitary indi- 
viduals, who have never had the 
honour of being enrolled as mem- 
bers of that society, whose object 
was truly national and noble.— 
Hints have been thrown out to 
them lately, by some writer, that 
the isl on the coast of Con- 
naught abound in the monuments, 
fragments, and relics of antiquity. 
But why do I direct their atten- 
tion to that remote quarter, when 
the whole face of the countryseems 
one vast volume of unexpounded 
hieroglyphics—a wide spread geo- 


Account of the German Moravians. 
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He nae page of unadmired, yet 
ighly interesting curiosities, both 
natural and artificial. This, [ 
must acknowledge, is the pro- 
vince of Ireland least abounds 
in monuments of antiquity ; yet, of 
such, it is by no means barren ; but 
its features are less marked with 
the hoary beauties’ of other times. 
This, I hope, will plead my apolo-~ 
gy with the public, for attempting 
to arrest their attention with less 
interesting objects than many which 
may readily and easily be found in 
the other three provinces : “where 
much is ‘given, much will be re- 
are ;” but where little can be 
ound, little can only be expected ; 
meanwhile I take my leave—per- 
haps my next fay be more inte- 
resting, as I intend to rake up the 
ashes of an old monastery, to fur- 
nish matter for my third essay on 
Northern antiquities. I remain, 
sir, with much respect, 
ULTontus, 
Coleraine, 29th July, 1814. 


REMARKS ON THE DOMESTIC HABITS AND MODE OF 
WORSHIP OF THE GERMAN MORAVIANS, 


By Madame La Baronne de Staél Holstein. 


_ Tuere is, perhaps, too much 
liberty in the Protestant profes- 
sion to satisfy the religious auste- 
rity that is apt to seize on men, 
oppressed by great misfortunes ; 
at times, also, even in the midst of 
the usual occurrences of life, this 
world, with its hopes, and fears, 
and delusions, suddenly vanishes 
from the sight, and we feel our- 
selves, in midst of its bustle, 
as in a ball-room, where we cannot 
hear the music. Every action we 
behold appears absurd; a kind of 


meditative apathy equally seizes 
on the Bramin ad the "names, 
when the former, by the power of 


thought, the latter by that of igno- 
rance, passes entire days in silent 
contemplations on destiny. The 
only activity the mind then exerts 
is that which has the divine wor- 
ship for its object. We love to 
direct all our actions to our cternal 
interests, This is the disposition 
which gives convents their attrac- 
tion, and overcomes the repugnance 
that their severe restrictions and — 
many inconveniencies must other- 
wise excite. 

The Moravian societies are Pro- 
testant convents, originating in the 
religious enthusiasm of the North 
of Germany, which gave rise te 
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them about an hundred years ago. 
But though the rules of the asso- 
ciation are as strict as in a Ca- 
tholic convent, the principles are 
more liberal : here is no vow; allis 
voluntary: the, sexes are not kept 
apart ; marriage is not interdicted ; 
yet the whole society may be called 
ecclesiastical; every thing is done 
by religion and for religion. The 
authority of the church governs 
this community of christians; but 
jt is a church without priests, in 
which the sacerdotal office is exer- 
cised in turn by the members most 
noted for their virtue and religions 

The men and women, before 
marriage, live separate from each 
_ other in halls, where the most per- 
fect equality is established. 
entire day is occupied by labours; 
the same employs all ranks. The 
idea of a providence, ever present, 
directs all the actions of the Mo- 
ravians’ life. 

When a young man wishes to 
select a companion for life, he ad- 
- dresses himself to the superintend- 
ant of the unmarried women, or 
of the widows, and asks for ber he 
wishes to espouse. Lots are drawn 
in church, to determine whether 
she should be given him or not; 
should it be unfavourable, he de- 
sists from his claim. The Mora- 
vians are so habituated to resigna- 
tion, that no resistance is ever made 
to this decision; and as they see 
one another only at church, the 
sacrifice costs them but little. — 
This method of deciding on such a 
solemn pojnt as matrimony, as wel] 
as on many other circumstances of 
life, strongly indicates the i 
ple of Moravian w nstead 
of confining themselves simply to 
a submission to the will of heaven, 
they persuade themselves that 
can discover its decrees either 


inspiration, or whatis still stranger, 


A Moravian Village. 


byan appeal to chance. Obedience, 
and the succession of events, dis- 
close the ways of Godtowardsman; 
why then endeavour to investi- 
gate them by means not granted ? 
In other respects we may gene- 
ratly observe among the Moravians 
those evangelical manners which 
must have existed among christian 
communities in the time of the 
apostles. Neither extravagant 
dogmas, nor rigid forms, are the 
bonds of association ; the gospel is 
interpreted in the most easy and 
clearest manner; but they adhere 
scrupulously to the eonsequences 
arising from this gospel, and their 
conduct in every respect harmo- 
hizes with its odigiaan principles. 
The Moravian settlements serve, 
above all, as a proof that the spirit 
of Protestantism, in its greatest 
simplicity, can lead man to the 
reatest austerity of practice, and 
e most enthusiastic sentiments of 
religion: Death and immortality, 
coll eedaraae are sufficient to 
engage and guide our whole ex- 
I was some time ago at Dinten- 
dorf, a small village near Erfurt, 
where a Moravian fraternity was 
settled. The village is three leagues 
from any high road; it is situated 
on the borders of a rivulet, be- 
tween two mountains ; willows and 
lofty poplars peers, : the whole 
appearance of the country'presents 
that calm and soothin ps aa that 
prepares the soul to withdraw from 
the agitation of the world. The 
houses and streets display the most 
scrupulous neatness ; women 
all dressed alike, conceal their hair, 
and bind their heads up. with rib- 
bons, whens coleere sugiewne the 
distinction virgin, tron, or 
widow : the iy 4 toon in 


by brown, somewhat like the quakers, 


A mercantile industry occupies all; 
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but no noise is heard throughout 
the village. Every one attends to 
his work with regularity and si- 
lence ; the internal action of reli- 
gion quells every other emotion. | 

The unmarried women and wi- 
dows live together in a large dor- 
mitory, where each of them, in 
turn, sits up all night to pray, and 
attend to any that may be sud- 
denly attacked by illness. The 
unmarried men live in the same 
manner. Thus he who is unpro- 
vided with natural connections, lives 
in the midst of a large family, and 
the name of brother and sister is 
the mutual title of address among 
these christians. 

In place of bells, an harmonious 
eoncert of wind-instruments in- 
vites the inhabitants to assemble 
for divine worship. In walking to 
church to the sound of this affect- 
ing music, the soul feels elevated 
abeve the earth; we might almost 
fancy them the trumpets of the 
last great day, not such as remorse 
has taught itself to dread, but such 
asa pious confidence encourages 
to hope. It seems as if divine mer- 
cy revealed itself in this invitation 
to God, by pronouncing the par- 
don that raises us to a new exist- 
ence. 

The church was decorated with 
white roses and flowers of hawthorn, 
Painting was not banished from 
this temple; and music was stu- 
died as constituting part of the 
service; nothing was sung but 
psalms: there was no sermon, no 
mass, no arguments, no theologi- 
cal discussion ; it was the worship 
of God in spirit and in truth. The 
women, all robed in white, were 
ranged side by side, without any 
distinction whatever. They ap- 
peared like innocent shades, pre- 
pared to ar before the tribu- 
nal of the divinity. 


The burial ground of the Mo- 
ravians is a garden, whose walks 
are marked by grave-stones, be- 
side each-of which is planted a 
flowering shrub. All these stones 
are alike; none of the shrubs rise 
above the others, and the same 
epitaph serves for all the dead— 
He was born on such a day, and on 
such a day he returned to his coun- 
try. How beautiful an expression 
to mark the limit of our life. The 
ancients said, he has lived, thus 
throwing a veil over the tomb, to 
conceal the feelings it arouses.— 
The christian places on its summit 
the morning star of hope. 

On Easter-day, divine service is 
celebrated in the burial-ground si- - 
tuate close to the church ; the re- 
surrection is proclaimed in the 
midst of the ulchres. Every 
one present at this act of worship, 
knows the storie that is to stand 
— his coffin, and inhales the 

our of the tree whose leaves and 
flowers are to fall upon his tomb. 
Thus have we seen, in modern | 
times, a whole army assisting at its 
own funeral rites, repeating for it- 
self the service of the dead. in full 
confidence that it was about to 
—— immortality.* 
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tholic worship alone speaks to the 
imagination, it is but just to re- 
mark, that what really excites the 
soul in religion, is common to all 
christian churches. A sepulchre 
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and prayer draws forth the whole 
of the affections ; the more si 


the creed, the more interesting 


emotion. 


———— 


(For the Monthly Museum.) 
—_ 


IRISH DOOMSDAY BOOK, 


— 


Ix a statistical account of the 
parish of Aghaboe, in the Queen’s 
County, drawn up by Dr. Ledwich, 
the Irish Antiquarian, at the re- 
quest of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and since reprinted, to serve as a 
model for the clergy to draw up 
their parochial reports for the sta- 
tistical account of Ireland, now 

ublishing by Wm. Shaw Mason, 
Esq. there is the following para- 
graph : 

“ There are strong presump- 
tions, arising from the Irish topo- 

hy of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
written about 1185, and from other 
incontrovertible evidences, that a 
rude survey of Ireland was made 
by a -in imitation of Dooms- 
day book. Giraldus, speaking of 
the ancient regal divisions of Ire- 
land into five portions, observes, 
that each part contained thirty- 
two cantreds (or hundreds)— 
When we reflect on the techni- 
cal word he uses, we may be as- 
sured, that some degree of accu- 
racy was attended to; for every 
cantred contained thirty-two town- 
lands, and every townland eight 
carrucates.” 

This ingenious conjecture has 
been lately strongly corroborated 
by the discovery of a document, 
which the inquiry into the staté of 
the public records, now in opera- 

* The first volume of this work has 


been published this month ; see monta- 
ly list of publications. 





tion, has brought to light. The 
following account of it is extracted 
from the volume of the statistical 
survey of Ireland, just published : 

“In one of the returns from the 
King’s Remembrancer of the Ex- 
chequer, at Westminster, made to 
. select. committee of the British 

ouse of commons, appointed in 
the year 1800, to inquire into the 
state of the public records, the 
following extract is to be found, 
respecting a census or doomsday 
book for Ireland. “ Numerous ac- 
counts of the treasurer in Ireland, 
and of the Chamberlain of the Ex- 
chequer of Dublin, in the reign of 
Edw. I, and subsequent reigns.— 
These accounts were passed in the 
Exchequer of England. 

« A record compiled in the reign 
of Edw. I. and intituled, “ Status 
scaccarii Dublin in Hibernia talie 
invenitur ;” it treats of the officers 
of the exchequer, their salaries, 
the business, and of records; and 
mentions that a certain great book, 
called Doomsday, had, for want of 
care, been burnt with other re- 
cords, 

“The account given in the record 
of this circumstance, is as follows : 

“Memorandum, quod illud quod 
erat de bono ad evidentiam feodo- 
rum et jurium regis, ac quorun- 
dum privilegiorum et memorando- 
rum in scaccario fuerat in = 
magno libro qui vocabatur 
day ; et ile liber asportabatur in 
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castro per Henricum de Ponte, Cle- 
ricum Justic. posito dicto libro ex- 
tra Thes. ad caput lecti sui, per ig- 
nem et malam custodiam cum aliis 
q-debuerunt remansisse in Thes. 
succendebatur, et sic, ut dixit Do- 
minus Justic. quod multa brevia 
sua de libertate ibidem portata per 
dictum H. combusta fuerint. 
TRANSLATION. 
Memorandum, that whatever was 
serviceable as evidence of the fees 
and rights of the king, and of sun- 
dry privileges and memoranda, had 
been in the Exchequer in a certain 


( To the Editor of th 

SIR, 
Tue following Bosc of the 
comparative ion of Great 
Britain, at several periods, will, I 
, be pleasing to some of your 
er She p> dont iienives 
in inquiries of this nature. It is to 
be regretted, that we are not sup- 
plied with means of exhibiting si- 
milar tables relative to our own 
country, by the Irish parliament 
instituting a census at stated times, 
as has been done in the British.— 
However, a commencement has 
been made by the Imperial parlia- 
ment, in the population act of the 
last session ; and we may expect 
that future statesmen will follow 
the example. It is also to be re- 
gretted, owing to the inatten- 
tion of several grand juries through- 
out Ireland, some counties have 


Great Britain. [ Oct. 


t book, which was called 
omesday; and that book was 
carried in the camp by Henry de 
Ponte, the Justice’s clerk, the said 
book being placed without the 
Treasury, at the head of his bed, 
was burnt by fire through negli- 
gence, with » Ms which ought to 
have remained in the Treasury; 
and thus, as the-Lord Justice 
has said, many briefs concerning 
his rights, carried in the same 
place, were burned by the said 
Henry. 


e Monthly Museum.) 


mI 


sent in no retarns, and in others, 
they have been executed so cate- 
lessly, as to make the result very 
doubtful. I am, sir, with best 
wishes for your publication, your’s, 


The population of England and 
Wales, from the year 1700 to 1811, 
when the last census was made, is 


as follows : 
1700 5,475,000 7,953,000 
1710 5,240,000 
1720 5,565,000 
1730 5,786,000 
1740 5,064,000 
1750 6,467,000 
1760 6,736,000 10,488,000 
1770 7,428,000 

The following table gives a more 
exact sum of the i 
as ascertained by the census of 
1801 and 1811. It also extends 


throughout the whole island : 


1780 
1785 
1790 
1795 
1801 





POPULATION, 1901. 
| Males. tal. 





Females. | ‘Total. : 





Males. | females 








3,987 ,936|4,343,499 
257,178] 284,368 
734,581) 864,487 
470 


8,331,454 
341,546 
1,599,06' 


470,598 


England 
Wales 
Scotland 
Army,Na- 





4,555,257 
289,414 
825,377 


640,500} 


4,944,1 
31 mee 
979,487 


9,499, 
607 
1,8 


640 169,908 





——— 





vy, &e. 
: 5,450,293 5,492,354 








oot 
10,942,64 “ 





5,510,540} 6, 861,396 tebe, 16a 600,A08 
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The following table contains @ 1611, somewhat mere than @ cen- 


of the ‘ 
lation ef London, bom 1700°t 








THE METROPOLIS. 








. City of London, withiashe walls 

. City of London, without the walls 
3. City and Liberties of ieee aa a 

. Out-parishes, within the bills macsalityy 

. Parishes, oot within the bills ofmortality 


—_— 
ee 


Total, 























OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The wails of she ancient 
of London included a 
in the middle of the 

about one mile anda half ia 

from east to west, and rather more 

than half a mile in breadth. The 

three-fifths since the beginni i 
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7. The mortality of the metro- 
polis in 1700, was one in twenty- 


Hibernian 


five; in 1750, one in twenty-one; 
in 1801 (and the four preceding 
years), om: im thirty-five; since 
that, only one in thirty-eight ; thus 
shewing a gradual improvement in 
the health of the metropolis, to a 





large amount ; but it was to be ex- 


pected, that the extension of po 
eer over a larger 

ormerly, would have had this salu- 
tary effect. 


I am, sir, your's, | 
Putt. Antique. 


Sept. 1, 1814. 





Sorial Economy, and the Ugetul Arrs. 
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HIBERNIAN SCHOOL FOR SOL- 
DIER S CHILDREN. 
This school was incorporated by 
letters patent in 1769, by the name 
f the Hibernian Society in Dub- 
fin, for maintaining, educating, 
and apprenticing the orphans and 
children of soldiers for ever. A 
new charter was granted in 1788, 
empowering the governors to place 
in the regular army, as private 
soldiers, in such corps as from time 
to time his Majesty shall please to 
appoint (but with their own, free 
consent) the orphans and children 
of soldiers in Ireland for ever. 
The school, to. which a farm of 
about 19 acres is attached, is in 
the Pheenix park, about three miles 
distance from the castle of Dublin. 
The number of children on the 
establishment in 1509 amounted to 
$00 boys and 150 girls, They are 
admissiblebetween the age of seven 
and twelve (though in some cases 
of peculiar distress, ye are re- 


ceived still younger) must be 
the children of non issi 

officers or soldiers of the line in 
actual service, or of soldiers de- 
geased, or reduced, or, removed to 
foreign service. In the selection, 
preference is given, first, to or- 
phans ; second, to those whose fa- 
thers have been killed, or have 
died on foreign service ; third, to 


ON THE STATE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


; t 


whom havin 

ly subdivided into convenient esas 
es, with a monitor over each, in- 
structs the boys in spelling with 


explanation, reading, ing, and 
arithmetic, and sth ii 


to the age and capacity 

boy; the chaplain, who is con 

stantly in one or other of the , 
saline besides examining from. 

time to time the made by - 
the boys under master, res- 
pectively, in the different branches 
prema ems ting 
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about 60 in number, are 

in learning the trades of tayloring 
and shoemaking, but attend the 
schools “of peep ngs P us hour 
and a half during iy of 
the day. The same Sambes’ anid 
of asimilar description, attend al- 
ternately to instruction and agri- 
culture, three days in the week 
being alternately assigned to each; 
in the last year, 28 of them, with 
the assistance of a gardener and 
two labourers, cultivated 19 acres 
under garden and farm, which pro- 
duced not only an ‘abuiidant rete. 

ly of toes, 

Lr cher Vagesen: tartar a 
of the sch 


sex; t are eben 
own “oa to as and mend 


stockin 


ing the house business. 
The expence of cloth 

is estimated at £2 16 rg Phen! girl 
at £2 19 © ant te diet of dock 
at £7 4 7, The children are ap- 
prenticed at.the age of 14, or 95 
wards, the males to taylors, wea- 

vers, emiths, and as servants; the” 
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oe BOE 
females to mantua-makers, glovers, 
ribband-weavers, &c. - 

The i ees of “. institation ni 
very uct return 
the year pre pb linwet to about 
#1095, besides 3 parliamentary 

t, which in the last eight years 
increased fram #4341 to 
£14,508. The expenditure has 
latterly been i within 
the income. 

The governors have lately en- 
avian to excite a ayer da epi 
rit in the school. 
masters, and assistants, are diatin. 

ed by military appellations; 
oo roped called companies, are 
regularly drilled, all their 
evolutions by beat of drum, and 
“are encouraged to amuse them- 
selves in running, leaping, and such 


other exercises, as produce agility 
of body, and firmness of nerves.— 


It is, however, to be observed, that 
on leaving the school few prefer a 
mili hfe ; their univer- 
Gly eivign’ a cake abs may 
give them the means of a decent 
maintenance, in preference to their 
enlisting as a soldier, 

In dec of manners, the chil- 
dren are not inferior to those of any 
other public institution; while in 
the of health and vi- 
gour, they possess a decided super 

riority, pre »no doukt, from 
the attention 
improvement. 


IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


Prospectus of a Plain 


Samet Ce ee 


Students Sor the Ministry. 
a 


Tue blessi of the gospel are 
the most gar 

man, Without-these, his weal 
is worse than useless, bis 


are poor and insipid, 


‘all his vity must ensure; misery 


time. He is the élave of passions 
which he does ra ate cg 


controlled, and 
victim of that misery miey eich dep 


hopes are bounded by eafth and always follows guilt as its shadow, 
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Society for Educating Preachers. 


and which at the termination of sought the salvation of ¢ 


the present life, wilt admit neither 
of remedy, nor of alleviation. 

“ The gospel of the blessed 
God,” is light to dispel this dark- 
ness, mercy to — _ guilt, 
energy to remove ity, 
and Law y 
this woe. agate Se extent 
of its grace are its chief and dis- 


finguishing 


removed, “ it is shornof its beams.” 

On the happy land of Britain this 
ligitt long since arose, and it has 
cheered with its rays millions on 
their way to ahappier world. He 
that blessed her, “ made her a 
blessing.” Great as she is, in her 
wealth, in her power, in her liber- 
ty, in the extent of her dominion, 
and m her rank and influence 
an gst the cations of Euro 
she ter still, as inheriting 
the spirit of the apostolic age, in 
seeking to eva ze al) the na- 
tions of the earth, Every quarter 
of the globe has been visited by 
her benevolence, and human be- 
ings of every colour and of every 
clime have partaken of her bounty. 
The Hottentots of Caffraria, and 
the idolaters of Hindostan, taught 
by her influence and example, have 
renounced their brutality, and their 
idols, and now offer spiritual sacri- 
fices through him who died upon 
the cross. 

The resources of the churches 
of Britain, and their exertions, in- 


crease with year, and the 
fire of their ‘coal give with a more 
tremulous, but with a loftier, and 


then, but 
portionate 


benevolence to heal eternal. 


ness- never appeals 

has brought intellect, r 

and te to cast 

treasury of the 

rn & dese rhe . and 

glected childhood ; 
ting of its crimes, Hy: age 

Powed down with the 


pressure of want; prove that she. 


can strongly feel, and ger 
relieve. Her public ' 
the fecitfel perent of alan 

e frui t i 
Hibernian Bible Soci 
her boast and her 

Yet with all | 


gladness and exultation, the moral 


and religious state of 
sents a gloomy picture to the 


lanthropist, and to the christian— 


The grossest ignorance, the 
ul superstition, and the 
alarming violations of social 
pee In no ae. 
out Eurepe will 
i with all 


a brighter flame. The streams.of of the happy influence 


their benevolence widen as 

flow, and-they will 

their course, until they 

reached and fertilized every 
With undiverted attention, 


wo 
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by the “only wise Ged, 


Saviour,” for the renovation 
moral world. Its i 


rie 


en our 
is with- 
is no de- 
humas character 


- Yrance is not to be 


I 
Pi 2 has been formed, enti 
tled, The Irish Evangelical Soci- 
ety, the plan of which we new en- 
close, and in whose behalf we 


, and we need your coun- 
ex and we solicit 


Sociely. for Educating Preachers. 


shall study to make knownthrough- 
out our “ the 
searchable richea of Christ.” 
this state of i jan, it would 
be teo much to expeet that auch a 
society should escape misrepresen-~ 


£ 
" 


expect no support. Wil 
con 
ment, few motives 
the selfish to feel 
bigotry considers ino 
far more important than 
Po em 
better things 
eddress you with 
“ Come with us to the 
Lord, against the i ge) 
this cause your sanction, devote te | 
it a portion of your substance, and 
aid it with your prayers; it will 
afford you satisfaction in the fu 


i 


i 
i 


lat 
| iy 


country, than our brethren at a 
distance from us. Let us be work- 
ers together with them, and we 
shail see the “ pleasure of the Lord 


prosper in our hands.” ‘The gos- 
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At a meeting of persons of va- 
rious religious denominations, held 
in York-street chapel, Dublin, on 
Thursday, August 18, 1814, Rich- 
ard Phayre, Ea. in the chair, it 
was resolved— 

1. That this meeting has per- 
ceived with much pleasure, that a 
society has been recently formed, 
by christians of different denomi- 
nations in England, called the 
Irish Evangelical Society, for the 

of making the gospel more 
Fully known in this country. 

2. That this meeting, attached 
to England by every natural, mo- 
ral, and religious affection, is anx- 
ious to participate with the chris- 
tians of that country in all their 
religious exertions. 

5. That it will, therefore, most 
cheerfully unite m the formation 
of a society, to co-operate with 
the friends of the gospel in Eng- 
land, in their endeavours to dif- 
fuse more generally the knowledge 


4. That the Society be 
nated the Irish Evangelical 

5. That the object of this -soci- 
ety be, to promote the preachi 
of the gospel in Ireland, i 
taining an e 
for the wrongs of Reo. 
other students, arn assisting 
pastors aud itinerant preachers in 
the various and important labours 
of the christian ministry. 

6. That any minister making an 
annual collection, or any individual 
subscribing ove guinea per annum, 
shall be 5 nanalies of f eeferersnes 
and that any person 
ten guineas at one time, shall be a 
member for life. 

A treasurer, secretaries, and 
committee, are also 

The donations already received 
amount to €260, and the annual 


subscription to £80 and upwards. 


ee 


PARISH BANK. 
—E— 


Tue following account of a plan 
for the laudable object of encou- 
ragingindustry and econemy among 
the poor, is introduced as an ex- 
ample highly worthy of being adopt- 
ed in this country : 

The Ruthwell parish bank was 
founded in May, 1810, and during 
that period a sum has begn accu- 
malated, amounting to £760. which 
is safely lodged in the office of the 
British Linen Company in Dum- 
tries, and for which 5 per cent. 
annum is allowed, The principle 
ou which this useful society is es- 
tablished, is extremely simple, and 
well adapted for the accomplish- 
ment of its object. It merely pre- 
sents facilities which could not 
otherwise be obtained, for laying 


up very smal] sums with security 


and profit, and thus offers strong 


encouragement to habits of indus-. 


try and saving amongst the labour- 
on lessee, onich eonnes dulldaibe 
highly beneficial. The manner in 
which this is effected is as follows : 
A governor, five directors, and a 
pia pay ie the 
superintendance of a standing com- 
mittee and a general — 

The and treasurer attend 
ana spened Gor tiaaneslgh of pay- 
ments, and when any sum not less 
than sixpence, is received as ade- 
posit, and entered ta the credit of 
the contributor. No interest, how- 


ever, is allowed on any sum less» 


than one pound, or any odd shil- 


meeting — 


. 
s 
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lings and sixpences. The. money 
lodged at anytime may be reclaim- 


ed with interest, at the rate of four | 


per cent. ; but five per cent. com- 
ound interest is, under the fol- 
eink circumstances, allowed to 
such as chuse to withdraw their 
money, after having been members 
for three-years, or up viz. 

Ist. On the eve of 

2d. When they shall have 
tained the age of fifty-six. 

3d. In case of sic when a 
weekly allowance may be made 
proportioned to their wants, and to 
the amount of their contributions. 

4th. If from any other cause, 
the directors or committee, or 
neral meeting, shall consider the 

ion of the mo advan- 
tageous to those it. 

As five ‘cent. is allowed b 
the bank on the whole funds, it is 
evident from this statement, that 
there may be a smal! annual sum 
of surplus interest; this, along with 
‘the contributions of the charitable, 
(after paying incidental ex 
such w books, forms a og! 
to be applied for the purpose 
giving ereialitanhi ie contri- 
butors, when they have more 
than four children born after 
began to contribute, or for afford- 


‘ob. 


On Agricultural Education. 


- adopting a plan 


ing them relief when they shall 
become incapable of labour, &c. 
It will be observed, that the 
scheme is so contrived as to make 
it the interest of the contributors 
to continue their money in the 
fund till it accumulate, without, 
however, preventing them from 
withdrawing it when they may think 
proper. y have a right, at all 
times, to demand the commpn bank 
interest of four per cent. whilst 
they become entitled to much more 
advantageons terms, under parti- 
cular circumstances. The inten- 
tion and obvious ten of the 
whole scheme are to offer a bribe 
to the idle to become i i 
in which respect its operation is 
directly the reverse of poor rates, 
which, though well intended, have 
toved to be nothing less than a 
- A ec pm to become 
idle. e gentlemen in 
Edinburgh, which have been so 
laudably and so successfully em- 
ployed in suppressing public | 


ging, and in devising means 


supporting the poor, without hav- 
ing recourse to poor rates, have 
of the utility of part banka, by 

u ity i ks, by 
founded on de 


same principle. 











AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION.* 


SIR, 

Ir is a common course amongst 
farmers in Ireland, at very consi- 
derable expense and trouble, to 
educate sons for the liberal 
professions, which are greatly over- 





i ’ 


stocked, instead of rearing them 
for their own joular pursuit, 
and this in the ‘of obtaming 
provision for them, through often 
an imagi interest, and under 
eee me Bn ohn 


is is $0 thi ’ liberal, Z 


: aonennalp 
embrace the opportunity of extracting, frown 


- Weeuly pager, the | 
mer’s 

Journal, t present essay or 
nl meng in lre 
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ed gered That in the cuillti- om 
vation of mind preparatory to a tr » perseverance id patience, are 
course of action, which the’ intelli- toauced to undertake and 2. 
gent and conscientious make sub- the important labours of the | 
servient to the good of the com- i 
munity, there is true elevation, no ci 
person will deny, but it still re- 
mains to be proved, that bed 
ture, liberally and scientifically fol- 
lowed up, is not to all intents and 
purposes as liberal a pursuit, as 
either divinity, physic, or law, con- 
ferring upon its professor as de- 
pte e title of a. gentleman, 
and raising him to an equal level 
in the scale of society; till this 

int is ascertained, no father can 
Ss said to act unjustly by his child, 
who prepares him ultimately for 
the pursuits of husbandry, through 
the medium of ot gala school, 
and if he can it, aco 
education; which, it must be 
served of our own university, would - i 
be much more useful and com- 
plete, if, as in Edinburgh, it ranked 
amongst its teachers @ professor of 
agriculture—every other branch of 
learning has its professors there, 
and the minds of the pupils are, or 
ought to be disciplined and direct- 
ed in their respective callings, 
while agriculture is left without a 
guide,.a pursuit eminently neces- has 
sary to be understood én philoso- cori liberal with 
phical and scientific principles, and the paca information essential 
which, from the want of early and te ursuit, and 
methodized instruction, is still in cant is to insinuate, 
its infancy. Parents should, how- any more 
ever, supply these deficiencies by 
their own exertions; in Scotland 
and in England, the sons of weal- 
thy and respectable men are placed 

, gui 4 


P the 
i that 


ii 





E 
PE 
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combined with good sense and pru- 
dence, corrects prejudices, and i 
mits extray e i 

® man patie fut 2 aueh Os soils 
and manures as Kirwan teaches 
him, he will be cured of the obsti- 
nacy in which many illiterate far- 
mers indulge, and only sow his 
crops upon the land that is suited 
tothem. If he igs ted with 
the rudiments of chy y> he will 
make amore proper choice in stock 
than his igaorant neighbour; he 
wil] know that the larger and deep- 
er the cheat or cavity of the lungs 
is in black ¢gttle, the greater cer- 
tainty there is of their speedily fat- 
tening, because when flesh and fat 
are analyzed, they are found to 
contain a ¢ertain quantity pf azote, 
which is discoverable neither in 
grass nor water, byt in the atmos- 
phere, seven parts in ten of the air 
that is respi ing azote. Ifhe 


is skilled in mechanics, he will no 
louget waste the strength of his 
je be 
u 


cattle 
with 
machines, But it would be-ag vain 
as it would be to ; 

the instances in which 

may be essentiglly useful, and 

to a real love of literature, it 

be hardly averred that it has ever 
done mischief. If there be any 


ompelling them to work 


thing that more especially ts 
the Me of time it is reaing—it 
not only withdraws a man of 


Miri ba A ow it odious to him 
no man 

tinctyre of learning, ‘wil 

tiently to the drivell 

lity, e sallies of 


the erry 
politics ; he will 
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become delightful to him, as the 
source from whence he derives his 
peace, comfort, and ility. 
An education, therefore, which 
would at once combine not only 
the practice, but something ~f the 
hilosophy of agriculture, with as 
yearg x brah as would lay the 
foundation of a correct taste, is 
that which will be found most use- 
ful to the farmer; they are both 
perfectly compatible, and easily 
attainable, if patents will consent 
to sacrifice a little time and money 
to the acquirement; nor will the 
task infringe materially upon ei- 
ther leisure or income. Mach may 
be communicated orally, and a fa- 
ther has anly to make himself ac- 


uainted with the different r) 
at Me oud ble Se coun 


“and = ill-constructed chan 


hour's walk; the turn of the 
mind will be thus also discovered, 
and may prepare him for, and i 
cline him to his intended destination. 
Such a system would enrich the 


country with a desc . of men, 
who of all others would be capable 
of indveatey, 


boy 
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Waverley ; or, "Tis Siz'y Years 
Since. $ vols. 12mo. pp. 1000. 
JAMES BALuawrynez, and Co. 
Edinburgh. 1814. 

' (Continued from page 230.) 

A short passage carried them 
across the lake, to the point where 
the light had first shewn itself.— 
The boat now approached the 
shore, and Waverley could disco- 
ver that this large fire, amply sup- 

lied with branches of pine wood 

y two figures, who, in the red re- 
flection of its light, appeared like 
demons, was kindled in the jaws 
of a lofty cavern, into which an 
inlet from the lake seemed to ad- 
vance. The skiff passed the little 
point or platform, an which the 


usually known by the name of Do« 
nald Bean, or Donald the white.— 
He had served in some inferior ca- 
pacity in the French army, and 
meaning to pay his visitor a com- 
pliment, had cachioaned tin native 
dress of his country, for an 
blue and red uniform, and a 
thered hat, which, united 
insignificance of the figure 
wore it, and contrasted with 
around him, rendered him an 
ject rather of ridicule than = 
He received Waverley a 
profusion of French poli and 
Scotch hospitality, placing him by 


his side at as » where plenty 
Array 3 


fire was blazing, and stopped where i 


the cavern ascended from the wa- 
ter by five or six broad ledges of 


rock, so easy and natural, that they 


might almost be termed steps. At 
this moment the light, which had 
hitherto guided them, was suddenly 
quenched; and the Englishman 
was conducted in darkness, till the 
lights of the pine torches that iJlu- 
minated the interior of the cavern, 
introduced him to another new and 
singular scene. Around a char- 
coal fire were seated five or six 
Highlanders, while others were in- 
distinctly seen couched in their 
plaids, in the yee recesses of 
the cavern. In one large aperture, 
_which the robber facetlously ealled 
. his spence, or pantry, were hung 
by the heels the carcases of a 
or ewe, find two cows lately slaugh- 
tered. The principal resident 
soon appeared ; he was of a thin 
and light stature, with sandy hair 
and pale features, whence he was 


was but little ai 
of the service or 
he entered deeply into the political 
o~ military paren country, 
and appeared acquaint- 
ed with the military fiece of the 
English, in all the northern parts : 
of Scotiand. He even mentioned 
the exact number of recruits Me 
had joined Waverley’s troop, 
ral meee, estate, and observed, 
t were men, mean- 
ing by thi pa ates not hand- 
some, but stout warlike fellows.— 


When the rest of his attendants, 


whom he had honoured with a seat 
at the supper table, had retired, 
Donald as his guest, a es 
Seon Wee whether he 
nothing particular to to him, 
and seemed much pl and 
hurt, on receiving an answer in the 
negative. They now to 
rest. A bed of heath wi 

uppermost, was p 

stranger, where, protected from the 
chills of night by 
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laids ascesta be collected, he had 
Poe ts survey the scene around 
pai unobserved, until closed by a 
sleep, which the journey of the pre- 
ceding day prolonged so far, that 
the morning sun was high on the 
lake without, before he discovered 
that it was morning. 

On rising he was somewhat sur- 
prised to find himself in total soli- 
tude. He went to the mouth of 
the cave, which at first seemed to 
open only to the sea, but a closer 
examination led him to a narrow 
ledge of rock, along which he cau- 
tiously walked, and aided by a few 
steps, cut in the most difficult 
places, succeeded in gaining the 
wild and 
Highland loch, about four miles in 
length, and a mile and a half over, 
surrounded by heathy and savage 
mountains, on the crests of which 
the morning mists were still sleep- 
ing. 

On advancing, he discovered at 
a distance his old guide, Evan 
Dhu, and the attendant with the 
battle-axe, amusing themselves 
ing, but was arrested in his pro- 
gress by the notes ofa lively Gae- 
lic song, proceeding from a fe- 
male voice near at hand. It was 
Alice, the daughter of Donald 
Bean, a lively handsome Highland 

irl, who was en in prepar- 
ing such a breakfast as these wilds 
could afford, for the entertainment 
of the stranger. Milk, eee, bar- 
ley bread, fresh butter, honey 
comb, collected from the neigh- 


bouring hamlets, were on . 
the table. Waverley ly ac- 
cepted the invitation, and sat down 


to breakfast attended by his hos- 
tess. He was soon joined by the 
party he had seen at a distance, 
who brought with them a fine ‘sal- 
mon trout, the uce of their 
morning spert, which was speedily 


Waverley ; a Novel. 


ipitous shores of a- 


fish- thick 
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dressed in large slices, on a fire 
eden the moment. When 
a ad satisfied the demands mil 
unger, they prepared to pr l. 
After taking’ leave of his hospitable 
hostess, for her father did not ap- 
pear, Wayerley followed his —_ 
to the boat, and embarked. en 
they had proceeded to some dis- 
tance from the shore, he observed 
that their course was in a diffe. 
rent direction from what would 
conduct him to his friend's man- 
sion. He therefore inquired of 
Evan where a | were going ?— 
* Where would ye be i? 
was the reply, ** but to the Laind’s 
ain house of Gl uoich? Ye 
would na think to be m his coun- 
try without going to see him, It 
would be as much as a man’s life 
was worth. f And are we far 
from Glennaquoich?” But five 
bits of miles; and’ Vich Jan Vohr 
will meet us.” By this time they 
had approached the shore, where 
after landing, the Highlanders drew 
the boat into a little creek - 
and reeds, where it 
perfectly concealed. The oars 
they put into another place of con- 
wv eg both probably for the 
use of Donald Bean, when his 
occasions should next bring him 
to that 
_» As they continued their journey 
— Way ~— him- 
self by interrogating his compa- 
nion as to the state of the coun- 


‘answers were shrewd, ready, 
intelligent, di i g alive 
ture of the -- 
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Waverley; a Novel. 
and broad erful chieftain, 
ch he seldom soverei 
ar grace success when 
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sword, without 
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vassals to enter by rotation into 
this company, and serve for a 
certain space of time, which gave 
them all m turna general notion of 
military discipline. His conduct, 
however, at length gave rise to sus- 
picions, that induced the govern- 
ment to deprive him of his military 
command. Well as he disguised 
his feelings at this insult, it served 
to confirm him more strongly than 
ever in his attachment to the ex- 
iled family, who in their turn were 
not wanting to confirm his adher- 
ence by every mark of favour they 
could bestow, a which the 
most valuable in his eyes, though 
easiest for them, was hes of 
an earldom, to be held James 
the Third of England, and the 
Lighth of die 

n arriving at the or 
castle, which still retained all the 
marks of feudal non-improvement, 
Fergus took care fo have his clan 


a Novel. 


other, a long oaken 

the tens Snare 

in all the rude splendour 
hospitality. During the whole of 
the dinner, which was coarse but 


cord;” but they were afterwards 
relieved by the song of & Scottish 
bard, who in strains partly studied, 
and partly extemporaneous, 
ion of the chieftain, and 


assembled as if by accident, and ~ 
put them through their military 


manceuvres, in the ‘of the 
stranger. Th ormed them 
with Sagiity w Foi ision; but 
Waverley was more pleased 
and surprised, when after ending 
them, they tarned to these exer- 
cises to which they were nati 
addicted. They fired at a ‘ma 
with the ion of the most ‘ex- 
perienced riflemen, then puired off 
for the broadsword exercise, after 
which, dividing into two bands, 
they exhibited a sort of mock fight, 
in which ‘the charge, the , the 
flight and pursuit, were exhibited 
to the grating and discordant sounds 


of the war 
Whed dans ertlattos was con- 


cluded, 
into the the lower 
which consisted of one 
hall, al 
ex 


story of 
the middle of which was 
from one end to the 


ee ‘hte, ane 
specious ponsessed 
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ert 


E 
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were the favourite retirement of 
Flora, and were adorned by her 
with all the beauties that the hand 
of taste can lavish on a sceneadapt- 
ed by nature for their reception. 
Whatever the young Englishman 
saw or heard heightened his admi- 
ration of her to whom they owed 
their existence. Here they tar- 


ried till the mists of evening drew 
her transient veil over the charms 
of nature. The night was closed 
with the dance and song, and Wa- 





‘ [Oct. 
verley at length retired with a mind 
overwhelmed by a conflict of new 
and contending feelings. At a 


late hour he fell asleep, and dream- 


of ed of Flora Mac Ivor. 


(To be continued.) 


A Speech, delivered at the Histori- 
cal Society, at the close of .th< 
Session in July, 1813, hy JON 
Tayzor, Sch. T. ¢. D. Dedi- 
cated by permission to the Right 
Hon. W. C. Piunxet, M.P. 
Published at the request of the 
Society. 8vo. GRAISBERRY and 
Campsett, Dublin. 1814. 
The Historical Society is a yo- 

luntary association of the students 

of Trinity College, Dublin, for 
their mutual improvement in His- 
tory, Oratory, and Poetry. The 

society holds its meetings once a 

week, during the greatest part of 

the year; the session, as it is call- 
ed, commencing towards the end 
of October, and terminating in 

June. On every night of meeting 

the business commences by an ex- 

amination of the junior members 
in a certain portion of English or 
modern European history; after 
which a question on some subject 
of general interest, but usually con- 
nected with history, is dicussed.— 

The society is regulated by laws 

or rules established by themselves, 

and the business .conducted by 
officers elected in like manner.— 

At the close of the year, medals 

are bestowed on those who have 

distinguished themselves most in 
history or oratory. The session 





is always and closed by 3 
speech from the president, who for 
evening is selected from among 


those who have already. demon- 
strated a superiority of oratorical 
powers. To one of these occasions 
the present speech owes its ex- 
istence. 




















The reader will perceive at the 
begirning a certain quaintness of 
expression, that may perhaps tend 
to excite a prejudice against the 
whole; but on proceeding, this 
feeling will soon change itself into 
a powerful sense of admiratign at 

such a display of juvenile talent. 
We quote the passage for the pur- 
pose of comparing it with some of 
those that follow. The difference 


must strike every one, and is easi- 


ly accounted for in the anxiety to 


catch applause, before the nature , 


of the subject admits of it, or the 
minds of the hearers are prepared 
to accompany the orator. : 

To lament my inability, might 


however justly the tesk may 
lotted by the one, it is my chief 
that it will not be unaccempanied by 


surely be unnecessary, On an 
which their kindest influence has tended to 


create. 


The whole subject, though not 
cut down or shackled by a pedantic 
regularity of arrangement, is natu- 
rally divided into three branches. 
In the first he treats of history, in 
the second of » and in 
third of oratory. These divisions, 
though, as has been just said, ap- 
parently unnoticed by the speaker, 
are he sbsoye and cdbelaanen with 
such ingenuity, as to present them- 
selves Sasect spuiasgauily to the 
hearer’s notice. 


In every of the speech ma 
be traced Sy pocdindey of 
which characterizes Irish 
quence, a glowing exuberance of 
sentiment and ex i sgome- 
times soaring even to the forbidden 
regions of . This style is here 
diversified by a studied imitation 
of the manner now much in vogue, 
and, when introduced with skill and 
Contam, deservedly admired, We 
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mean that antithetic terseness which 
is the predominant feature of Grat- 
and Baron Smith’s 


stance of iealy ou animated 


But merely to ascertain events, to crowd 
the world with incident, to a ready 
application of date, and a and con- 
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needless and unprofitable ; the easier re- 
pore tebe pretinebadh mae tenes 4 
as varied, as intelligent ; 

you 8 story as remarkable, as wondrous & 
aps pea eto ispube 
pitch anxious expectation; but he who 
i penal wtp cheamtapian, wile: 


celebrity, and prove it a blessing that he 
was bequeathed their experience. 

From history the young orator 
proceeds to poetry, which he en- 
deavours to prove, and in our opi- 
nion successfully, to be a useful 
co-adjutor of the former. 

To him who seems under the more im- 
mediate influence of the fire of genius— 





a neal — 


nishment ; history gives celebrity—poetry, 
deification. 


In proceeding to the third part 
of his subject, he maintains a strict 
connection and unity of t, 
by shewing how the study of hi 
tory and poetry united, combine 
to form the orator. The 
is one of the most splendi e 


not reluctantly pass it over in order to 


exhibit oratory in its aoblest point 
of view, payin homage te the to 
umphs of patriotion. At the pre- 
sent season, when eloquence even 
of the highest order, the elo- 


uence of the senate, seems 

tyzed by the withering breath, of 
courtly obsequiousness, we view 
with double satisfaction the effusions 
of juvenile feeling—we turn witha 
mournful pleasure from the blasted 
oak to the budding sapling, 
bestowing a tribyte of eul 
the manes of Demosthenes 
thus— 


é 


te 
Ci- 
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to be equalled by his virtues as patriot, and bad long moved resistless to victory and 
pres: «santas But even ee felt the 
he is enemies ; ma- beneath the ascendancy of his 
levolence that ever fullows superior counsels, acknowledged to the. world, in 


raising in 
truth ; well did the silent confusion, the 4.1. » the of 
pare A ke apart—to put the theory 
iby. cookah quuipaapentenaaianads science to the test of practice. 

his eloquence ; while foreign ambition, that _ 





ACCOUNT OF THE ROYAL IRISH INSTITUTION 
Sor promoting the Fine Arts ; illustrated with Anecdotes and Characters 
o the Old Masters,whose Works are exhibited. 
(Continued from No. X. poge 120.) 
. vi 7 ; 

Tue annual exhibition of paint- by studies to which every artist of 
ings cloeed @n the Gener this merit has subj himself. Every 
month: artists, however, are still painter with enthusiasm of 
ae study. Much has the new world that opened’ 

n } 
tages likely to result to the 
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models cannot make a painter ; but ROSA DA TIVOLI. 
it may do much to improve one.— 
To proceed on our review : 


PAUL VERONESE, 

Paul Cagliari, called Veronese, from 
Verona, where he was born in 1550, gave 
éarly proofs of talent. When his powers : 
Began tobe matured, he went to Rome un- 
der the patronage of Grimani, the Vene- the 
tian ambassador, when he learned much 
from the works of Raffaello and Michael 
Angelo Bonatuoti, He was admired by 
Titian, and Guido said, that next to Raffa- 
ello and Correggio, he would wish to be 
Paolo Veronese. His paintings procured 
him not fame but wealth ; yet he was 
far from ‘sordidly attached t9 money. 
It is recorded of bim, that hospitably 
entertained at the house of the | isani, when 
detained there during a journey, he secretly 
painted a picture of the family of Darius, 
as large as life, and leaving the canvas roll- 
ed up under his bed, told his hosts he had 
left them something to repay theirkindness. 

The excellence of this artist is peculiarly 
observable in the colouring, whose fresh- 
ness hes been still preserved means of 
his tight grounds and virgin in the 
skilful distribation of light and shade, and 
in the grace and harmony of composition. 


nament. The guests of the banquet at Cana, 
the publican, the Magdalen, are all decked 
out in the gaudy dresses of ‘ enetian patri- 
archs, ladies, and nobles. This sacrifice of 
taste to fashion, is y to be pitied and 
reprehended. The Marriage at Cana, now 
in the Louvre, is his masterpiece. 

His sons Carlettd and Gabriel acquired 
celebrity as paidters. Several of their fa. 
some of their originals have been mistaken 
for his.—They both died early. . 


It is much to be regretted that 
des Gh )islaionigvensate egglapenpe- 
cimen of this master's and 
that one appears under such disad- 
vantage, as to give just grounds 
for ing whether it be actually 
his. It exhibits but littl of what 
we expect from his celebrity, and 
is in such a situation, asto make 
it mo easy matter to have a fair 
view of its actual mefits. 


uit 


f 
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One of his best pictures, “4 Herdsman 
with Cattle,” is at Wilton, the seat of the 
Earl of Pembroke. 
There are but two ‘of ‘his 
tures in the exhibition, but 
_ justify the character bestowed 
en him by his contemporaries. To 
a bold outline is added a justice, 
and at the same time a warmth of 
colour, expressive of nature in her 
happiest mood. The pictures are 
from the collection of the Duke of 
Leinster. ~ 

VANDYKE. 

Anthony Vandyke or V: k was 
born at Autwerp, in 1599. hen at 
school it is said that he shewed his first 
pee of a taste for i _ 
of hus com ious being 
a flogging vy andycisnedertonk to save 
him trom it, which he nt, rapes 
face on his posteriors, 80 
the pedagogue, * to turn his anger into 
laughter. He afterwards became the 
pupil of the celebrated Rubens. Tu the 
church of Antwerp was a ited 

orem ee I and the a Jesus, 
inte this tmaster. Vandyck 
the a drawn the breast 
of St. Sebastian, one of the while 
a disciple. For it ha 
and his fellow-stadents were diverting 
themselves in the pai 
their master’s absence, a 
one of them struck. the 


wet, and disfigured it, cress acci- 


dent put an end to their sport. At -equalied 


le Vandyck was unanimonsly chosea 
as the fittest to remedy the de- 
fect. He did so, and all hoped that it 
would, unnoticed, But when Ru- 


pass 
bens-returned, one of his first questions 


was le know, who had dared:to 
with his pictures. Silence and 
were equall vn 80 
pleaded eu ty. Rubens . 
ee him into an inner 

e¢ must go to Rome directly 
would bees tb nea 
provement; and concladed 
ing him with money, and the 
a fine horse. The young 
good use of his patron's 
on his return home a few 
left belind him several 
pictures in Genoa. 

After his retura he 

Hals, the mpeg in Holland, int 

ing himself by sitting for his ; 
vhen it was finished be offered to draw 
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his in retorn; Hale, who consented 
merely through curiosity, om seeing bi 
picture rapidly finished, exclaimed, 
* Thow art the devil or Gse Vandyek? 
Fiading that he could not advance 
himself by his profession in his native 
country, he wept to England, where he 
was most favourably received by Char- 
les I. who after some time ed him. 
He soon found himself loaded with ho- 
nours and riches, and married a ° 
ter of the Lord Ruthven, Earl af Gow- 
ry. He lived iw a most 
style, antl nhac th, — or 
consequence of gout, when 
forty-two, left to the 
£40,000. t 
His principal excellence was ‘in 
traits, to which he pen devo 
himself. fpsaiae 4 omy 
ways most ?’ 
ible grace to his and 
into them an expression that was 
table, as if the very soul resided, in 
portrait, Every part of his pictures 
executed with eqtal attention; 
haods particularly are 
greatest perfection. His 
cast in a grand style, broad and 
in the folds, easy and natural in 
Saget | and exquisite in 
is first pictures after he settied - 
London are esteemed the best ; 
ter ones indicate, y, but « 
play the touches 
a leaden colour 


f 
3272 


= 
i in 


ii 


PSaehas 


§ 


room during 
thrown by markable 
while 


in real i 
by several portraits of the Eng- 
lish wobility, among which may be i 


cularly noticed that of the 


family at Wilton. 
It is tobe ted that none of 


ey av ; 
For though ae, 
The 


, it 
ete igs 
sion is noble and masculine. 
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name. Yet the air of the head in 

the female figure so much 

of that grace for which he is re- 

markable, as almost to sway the 

opinion in favour of its originality. 
LUCA GIORDANO. 

This painter was born at Naples about 
the year 1690. Like many other emi- 
nent artists, he gave early indications of 
future genius; insomuch that the Vice- 
roy of Naples placed him with the cele- 
brated Spagnuoletto, He was not his 
only master, for he afterwards received 
lessons from Pietro da Cortona, and fi- 
nished his education by stadying Cor- 
reggio’s pictures at Lombardy, as well 
as those of the Venetian school, which 
were then to be seen in that great recep- 
tacle of painting. He also went to 
Rome, whither his father followed him. 
Here he diligently esnployed himself by 
copying the great masterpieces of art, 
to which, as he gained much money by 
his labours, be was incessantly stimulated 
by his avaricious father, whose avarice 
would scarcely allow bis son time to eat. 
* Luca, fa preste”—“ Luke, make haste,” 
was his endless ery, whence the pick- 
name Fa presto, by which this painter is 
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his colouring is agreeable, and his. 
usually correct. He had the 


this might have been the effect of 
and an ambition to imitate excellence ; 
bat it adhered to him even when at the 
pany . he nat aa a eat Titian, 

i t 
Titoreto, Guido, and aoe nome 

t 

pony “ore in the Church of the 
at Naples, 4 
cifer. Init 
ing on the falien arch-fiend, both 
being supported in the air ; two 
evil spirits seem loaded with his throne, 
while sinking tc the abyss, and below 
are a number of figures, who have been 
already driven into puni-+hment, 

“ The Repose in Egypt” is a fine 


illustration of this 


city in every part, an unity of 
sign, composition, and 
strongly indicative of that 
he wishes to exhibit. “ The Zri- 


often known, was derived. He livedto ; 


a great age, in honourable opulence, ca- 
ressed by the greatest men not only of 
his native country, but in foreign king- 


doms. 
He hada fruitfal and fine imagination, 
with a most surprising freedom of hand : 


{ To be continued. ) 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION, 
a | 


At the pregent era, whev music 
is so generally cultivated, as to 
form apt Only a pleasing, but an 
indispensable part of the edacation 
of an accomplished female, it can- 
not but be exceedingly gratifying 
both to the Legitimate Professor of 
the art, and the amateur, to hear 
that it is Mr. Logier’s intention 
shortly to give a course of lectures 
on the principles ef practical har- 
igony and composition, 

We have often lamented that 
this delightful art, so highly es- 
wemed from the earliest ages -to 


the present, by almost every na- 
tion fe on sun, should be 
taught on a system so doase and 
unconnected, that often thelearners, 
particularly females, after a num- 
ber of years of instriction, still re- 


main ignorant of the 
on which the art is pet Fees: sa 
This ought not to be.. 

As Mr. Logier’s lectures will 
throw, no doubt, some new light 
ona subject so desirable, we anti- 
cipate with confidence that eacou- 
ragement to whieh he will be en- 
tit e ’ 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
— 


BRITISH WORKS PUBLISHED. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY,» 

A Catalogue of a miscellaneous col- 
lection of Books, for sale at the prices 
affixed to each article, by J lack, 
York-street, Covent- 2s. 64. 

CLASSICS. 

Pindari Carmina juxta exemplar Hey- 
Bianum, — accesserunt nota Hey- 
niane ; Paraphrasis ine; et 
Lexicon Pindaricam ; ex integre Dam- 
mii opere Etymologico excerptum et 
justa serie dispositam ; tet edidit 
Hen. Huntingford, L. L, B. 8vo. 1110s. 

Dammii Lexicon Pindaricum, ex in- 
tegro cjus opere ety ico excerpsit 
et justa serie disposuit; Hea. Hunting- 
ford, L, L. B. 8vo. 12s, 

DICTIONARIES, 


The Edinburgh Encyclopedia; oF, 


Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Mis- th 


ceHaneons Literature; conducted by 
ee Brewster, L. L.D. Vol. 8, part 
+ dh 1s. 
EDUCATION. 

The Picture of Nature; or, a genc- 
ral view of the chief Objects of 
Creation, which present themselves to 
the observation of man; cal¢ulated to 
convey miscellaneous instruction to 
young persons, and to direct their attea- 
tion to the great first cause; by Wm.J. 
Hort. 12mo. 58. 

A Manual ef Latin Grammar; in- 
tended to combine the ancient mode of 
Grammatical instruction; originally en- 
joined by royal anthority, with the 
new snprovements ip edueation; by J. 
Pye Smith, D. D. 12m0. 2. 6d. : 

A Topographical Account of 

opographic 
- Thorne, in vars the vi 
ages adjacent ; trate ja > 
and wine engravings; by Willtuea Peek. 
4te, il. iis. éd, : 

Only 100 copies of this work have 
been printed, a great part of which are 
ribed for. 

; MEDICIKE, : 

Facts and Observations on Liver 


cases, by John Faithhorn, Surgeon. 
SvoO. Gs, 

The Edinb Medical and Surgical 
Journal, euhibtting a concise view of 


the latct aud most important discove- 





ries in Medicine, Surgery, and Pharma- 
cy. No. 40, 3s. 
MISCELLANIES, 


Debates at the India House, in the 
several general courts of Proprietors of 
at 


East India Stock, held different 
times, from the 4th of to’ the 25a 
of June, 1914, on the su of pen- 
sions; by an Impartial Reporter, 8vo. 


4s. 
Bark te 00s Ga $010; be the Rtv. 
Wm. Shepherd. -BVvo. 76. 

; NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

‘The Recluse of Norway; by Raed 


tiles for this kingdom; | 
the Society. Gv». 7%. 

: a the primary vi 
church of Lancaster, at ° 
sitation of the Bishop of Chester, by 
the = T. db, Whitaker, D, D. 4to. 
26. 6d. 


Thomas Robinson, late Vicar of St. 
Mary, Leicester, and Fellow of Trinity 
eee , Cam containing 


ters, Christian 
Prophecies of the Messiah, &c. @ vols. 
Bvo, 1). 4s. 
An Essay on Immortality, in three 
ts, by the Author of a Review of the 
First Principles, Bishop » Dr. 
Reid, and Professor Stewart. 8v0. 9s, 
SCIENCE. 
: New Mocenahes bir wr — 
Squares, 
sn eoa Rca tl 


roots, Cubs- 
ey " Logaetne Pind. and 
1 3 
Table of 


jive 


Fe 


will be. published a Dic- 
Religious Opinions ; 


y 
tionary . of 


ee 


BOP iPr mere rg 
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brief aceount of the various denomine- 
tions into which the Profession of Chris- 
tianity is divided; alphabetically ar- 
ranged; by Wm. Jones, Author of a 
History of the Waldenses. 

Discipline, a novel; by the Author of 
Self-Control. 

Letters from Albien to a Friend on 
the Continent; written in the years 
1810, 1611, 1812, and 1813. These are 
the original letters of a Nobleman to his 
Friend, white travelling through this 


coustry, and are in rsed with those 
first impressions of ish scenes, which 
render the fact unquestionable. 


A practical treatise on finding the - 


‘Longitude and Latitude at Sea, with 
tables designed to facilitate the calcula- 
tious, Translated from the French of 
M. de Rossel, Member of the French 
Board of Longitude; by Thos. Myers, 
of the Royal Academy, Woolwich. 

To be published early in November, 
Letters from Italy, containing a view of 
the revolation in that country, from the 
capture of Nice by the French Repub- 
lie, to the expulsion of Pope Pius VI. ; 
by Mariana Starke. 


Works p 


‘or Pwblication, of 
which the caster printed will be li- 
mited, 


The entire Works of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surtey, and Sir Thomas Wyat 
the elder; containing much new an 
pea matter, with ae meg ng 
explanatory, &c. Ac. ; . F. Nott, 
D. D. F. 8A. late Pellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. The publication will 
be comprised in 2 vols. 4to.embellished 
with highly finished portraits, &c. The 
umber printed will be limited to 50 
copies on royal quarto, and 400 on demy 
quarto. 

A Reprint of the Morte D’Arthur.— 
‘The text of this edition will be a faith- 
citi, the potrsion of Bart Spew 

ition, in of Earl Spen- 
cer, with an introduction and notes, 
tending to elucidate the history and bi- 
pap ae Ag Work ; as well as 
Fi of the Round Table Chival 
in general; by John Louis Goldsmid. 
"Phe impresston will be strictly limited 
to ¢50 on post 4to. and 50 4 

A new edition of the Saxon enioie, 
with an English Translation and Notes. 
By the Rev. J. Ingram, late Saxon Pro- 
fessor in the University of Oxford. To 
which will be added, a new and copious 
Chrovological, Topographical, and Glos- 
sarical Index, with a short Grammar of 
the Saxon Lasguage, and an accurate 


British Publications. 
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and enlarged Map of England dering the 
Heptarchy. The werk will be 


ed in royal 4to, and with as little delay 
Poetical Exercises at vacant 
houres of James the 6th, King of Scot- 
land. Edited by R. P. Gillies, Esq.— 
To be printed in small 4to, and the 
“The Po Me: The a Stanley Esq. 
oems omas , 
reprinted from the original edition, 
which is now execedingly rare. Oply 
150 will be printed in foolscap 8ve. $0 
correspond with emp, ¢: 
mataee ee bee 
oschus, &ec. ; same 
the edition oF it. Only 150 will be 
printed in foolscap@vo. ; 


Spuving Shr the Goiee Lite of Pillip 
a Life 
Negioattien: the intimate friend and dis- 

ished coadjutor of Martin Luther. 

he Rev. T, Morell, of St. Neot, has 

in the press, a second volume of Studies 

in History, which will contain the His- 

tory of Rome from its earliest recerds to 
ges cary of pa oan sili 

r. J.D. Patison is pre ° 

publish, {llastrations of purty in 

three octavo volumes, with numerous 


ings. 

“Yoan Bonaparte's poem of Charle- 
magne beth in French and in English, 
will soon appear, each in Eaghuh sh vo- 
lume, the translation into i me 
ae Rev, Dr. S. Butler, and the Rev. 
Wm. Blair, Esq. al nas mt: dnt 
‘press, an enia' . be- 
_—— Protertants = Romen eee 
ics, on the translation, dispersion, 

free use of the Scriptures; with seleet 
notes from the Rheims Testament and 
a ieat, WF. Parry, R.N: epeedity 

jeut. W. F. » R-N. 

will publish, Nautical Astronomy 
Night, illustrated Syengrerrees 

ed chiefly for the nse of the navy, and 
calculated to render more familiar the 
knowledge of the stars, 

Captain Tuckey, R..N. has in 
forwardness, a work on Maritime 
graphy, in four octave volumes. 

A gentleman well known im the lite 


rary world bas in considerable forward- 
ness for the press,a Version of 
the Sonnets, Odes, and of Pe. 


trareh, with a copieus commentary.— 
He published a specimen in rages 
volume in 1808. 

The Rev. J. Nightingale is 
for publication, ‘Theomania,-or t 
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cal Anecdotes of Religious Insanity and 
Delasion, from the earliest — of 

Christianity to the receat imposture of 
Joanna Sonthcott. 

Miss Jane Harvey will soon publish 
the Records of a N Family, a novei 
in four volames. 

The Military Adventures of a 
Newcombe, a humorous poetical 
written by a Field Officer, and embel- 
ished with twelve colonred caricatures 
by Rowlandson, will appear in the course 
of next month. 

"Phe Rev. T. Kidd, author of Family 
anil Village Sermons, bas in the press a 
second volume of similar discourses; 

also a new edition of the existing vo- 


iume revised and improved: two 


volumes will contain eve sermons. 
Medico - Chirurgi Transactions 
Vol. V. published by the Medical and 


Chirnurgical Society of London, will soon 


ibe Rev. T. Vaughan is ng 
for the press, seme OO an hee _ 
with orginal Letters, of ev 
T’. Robinson, of Leicester 


a Wicker Woodhouse: Wales nig 
ven perrni ’ realy for pablicaton ti 
ocal % 
A new edition of t See 
of aha tye a ag Stee di- 
tions, and illustrated by many new 


Rev. Wm. Law, will 
next month. 
Dr. Montucei is now preceeding with 


aay towards the. 

hinese Dictionaty Begining 
of last month he had vedi 
lable Leu, and the characters gion 
were nats and by the latter end of 
next year he hopes to see 
finished, when the number rot characters lished 


aod the Spirit of Prayer, 


Trish Publications. 
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communications ; by W 
Shaw Nsom, Bog Me Rete Ar Recel ig oe 
and Remembrancer of First wie tod 
Secreta ig of Public Re- 
cords. Vol. L. illustrated with a num- 
ber of maps and plates... 
This is the 


every part 
accounts of each 


ing its state, both ancient and modern, 
its soil, mode of produc. 
tions, trade and ipa word, 
whatever can interest the philosopher, 
or direct the statesman, in their respec- 
tive views, for the melioration of the 
country. volume compre- 
hends an account of sixty parish- 
es. The second volume is expected to 
PR Synopele of Political Bconom ; by 
yno 
Walter Thom, Author of the History of 
Aberdenty &e. S¥o. price is. id. ed. 
tion 
For a character of this i 
refer to Vol. I. p.354,0f « milerionn 
where it was reviewed at its first ap- 
pearance. eon edition 
now out of steal t has been 
in a cheaper form, in order to 
=e - — of Sr schiigg reader 
science, which now justly. 


holds. ine hi neha) ns ' 
in ofthe literati, , where 
the rhdniirns v ologs Actes 


sect of 


ileso 
peli i 


Pe rmatasry | ’ 4 


WORKS PREPARING FOR rouuteasion. 
Now ina eo in 


B ifast to be 
died by 7 satpeption, eta be pu 


work uueal = 
will exceed 24,000. em icy — ha tbe 
nh one 

IRISH PUBLICATIONS, «tia ea oe cepa rele oe 

*.* We eamestl tly soficit thors spublic , 

publishers acs - ‘to have beco widely e 
municate information eve te any the .coustry) te peloctogie Sinertetse 
—_ ns the anthent tory of in the 
The poe 9 may da domination. It is also to 
ret aured of balog t. It bearish notes, from the best and most authentic 

as well as out daty, to give publiri bistorical A is exper 
wenteier Sends On aad Trish lite. 10 be in readiness for publication fore 
as igual” ek een ee 
r . 

a SOREL LATELY romitame, to the lovers h literature, hes ia 
Survey of Ireland, drawg up from the the press a pln hans — os Irish graunmar, 


. 
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for the eho otter wishing to obtain 
@ speedy and scientific acquaintance 
with that venerable language. It is 
probably the shortest grammar in ex- 
istence, consisting almost solely of ta- 
bles, in which the several inflexions of 
the different parts of h are pre- 
sented at once to the stadent’s observa- 
tion. It has been the result of man 
ycars laborions study and reflection. It 
will appear early next month. 

A udimental Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish and Irish languages, by Mr. Thady 
Conlan, is now y for publi- 
cation, intended for the instruction 
of the English stadent to «peak Irish, 


Sympathy ; a Moral Tale. 


« Book, written in 


[Oct. 
and for that of the native Irish to read 
English. 

A Radimental and 
e Trish 
character, is also in preparation, 

Dr. Turton, the celebrated assistant 
of Darwin ia his valuable translation of 
the Systema Natara, by Carl von Linné, 
has now in the acai of Bri- 
tish shells. ea Lies 

A volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Irish A , has been for some 
time in the printer'shands, We arenos 
authorised to say at what time its ap- 
pearance will announced to the 
public. 





ee 


(For the Monthly Museum.) 
a 
SYMPATHY; A MORAL TALE. 
(Continued from page 246.) 


et aoe 


VALRIveE, in love to distraction, 
confided the secret of his heart 
that very evening to Ludvil, who 
was astonished that he could make 
a choice between two persons so 
like each other. — was ~ 
dependent, twenty-five years o 
age, and his own master. Ludvil 
assured him, that he would easily 
obtain the consent of Mulsain and 
Antonia; but on condition of 
settling in their neighbourhood.— 


The next day, Antonia felt her- 
self so much recovered, that con- 
trary to the ian's expecta- 
tions chertouk eset eibato-abe 
and pass the day on a sofa ; but she 
was still extremely weak; and 
though in the enjoyment of her 
senses, she had not yet Te- 
covéred her memory, and retained 
but a confused recollection of the 


This the old man eagerly wished the 


for on his own account, as he would 
thus acquire an a tation to 
his pleasures, and Valrive as rea- 
dily himself to its perfor- 
mance. Lwudvil also said, that he 
must find a husband for the other 
Savinia, because Antonia had de- 
termined to marry both her daugh- 
ters at the same time. In teply to 
this Valrive said, that he a 
cousin, his intimate friend, an 
amiable man, who had the 
co of 

i ged, and that he would an- 
swer for his acquiescence in this 
point. 


ulsain, the physician, and Val- 
rive : ‘ahs ton beta perceived that 
his passion was neither unobserved 
nor disregarded by the object of 


his love; but he did not perceive 
that he had excited the same emo- 
tions in her sister’s bosom also.— 
The twins were so closely upi 
that love could not strike:the 


is fortune, and was the 
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rive; accustomed to a constant si- 
milarity of sentiments, they were 
not astonished at having the same 
opinion, and aa rae a 

uage respecting him. spoke 
e his with witieialabiie aad loved 
one another the more: neveravere 
they better pleased with the con- 
formity of their tastes and senti- 
ments : never before had it appear- 
ed so well founded. Ries were 
equally satisfied as to the object of 
their thoughts; even she who had 
not gained a preference in his 
heart, might easily have been de- 
ceived. Valrive often mistook her 
for her sister, and*even when he 
was not mistaken, he could not 
view her with indifference. She 
recalled features so dear, he viewed 
her as the portrait of his beloved 
Savinia; less charming. than the 
original, yet still enchanting. If 
her sister was absent for a few 
moments, Valrive drew near her 
and engaged her in conversation, 
was it but to hear the sound of that 
sweet voice which etrated to 
his inmost heart. t such times 
the tone of his voice and his coun- 
tenance unintentiofially indicated 
a love he did not feel, and without 
an idea of seduction, he deceived 
the heart of an innocent and sus- 
ceptible female. 

Antonia’s recovery was much 
more rapid than could have been 
expected: at the end of a few 
days she was completely restared 
to health; Ludvil then inted 
her and Mulsain with Valrive’s 
proposals: the old man, who was 
anxious for the marriage, went so 


far as to say, that Savinia’s senti- riage 


ments were in unison with those of 

Valrive. “ And her sister”—said 

Antonia anxiously. “ Oh,” re- 

= Ludvil, “* we have a husband 

or her also; a relation of Valrive, 

who wishes to marry a yeung and 
Vor. II. 
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innocent girl, endowed with sense 
enough to prefer the country to 
the town. Valrive is confident that 
he will accept our Savinia’s hand 
with rapture, for he has already 
written to him on the subject, and 
received his answer. This young 
man scarcely ventures to flatter 
himself with the combination of so 
much beauty with such simplicity: 
he does not look for fortune, yet he 
will obtain it; ina word, te wed 
the sister of his friend’s wife will 
be the summit of his felicity.” 
Antonia and Mulsain promised to 
give their consent, as soon as they 
were acquainted with their daugh- 
ter’s sentiments. She who was 
Valrive’s choice, was also the Sa- 
vinia whom Antonie, secretly pre- 
ferred, she was therefore pleased 
that Valrivé had given a preference 
to her who was distin from 
her sister by such delicate shades 
of difference, and she thought that 
for once love was as clear-sighted 
as maternal affection. Reem 
spoke to her daughters that v 

doysthe one who was beloved by 
Valrive expressed much i 
astonishment, and joy: 
denly reco 
out—“ And my sister!” 


surprise, 
but sud- 
ing herself, cried 
Antonia 
answered, that they had fixed on 
an amiable young man, the relative 
and intimate friend of Valrive, for 
her husband. She added, that he 


ted immediately, and that 

i should take 
place the y- The, other 
Savinia turned pale, and remained 
as if thunderstruck, when she heard 
of her own and her sister's mar- 
. “Tf at least,” said she after 
a pause, “ Valrive had a twin bro- 
ther.” Antonia the 
full force of this simple expression, 
but she was pe that so re- 
cent an impression would be a 


was ex 
both thei 


effaced, and that a heart so 


28 
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would quickly attach itself to its 
destined s 
victim of self-deluded simplicity 
replied to her mother’s observa- 
tions with a mildness and submis- 
sion, that might easily be mistaken 
for tranquillity. Antonia was de- 
ceived; she had never known what 
love was. Their promises were 
mutually given and received— 
Valrive threw himself at the fect of 
his dear Savinia: he taught her 
for the first time the real language 
of love, a language which is never 
so well understood as when first 
heard. This evening was to all a 
scene of enchantment. Valrive 
begged of his destined spouse that 
she would allow herself hereafter 
tc be called Leonia (his own name 
was Leon );* for,” said he, “my wife 
and sister can no longer have the 
same name ; though equally attach- 
ed to each other, we must have 
some mode of distinguishing them.” 
** Will you permit it?” said she, 
turning to her sister. ‘“ Ah,” re- 
plied the melancholy Savinia, “ will 
you not soon be called by a still 
dearer name?” ‘ No name can 
be dearer to me than that of Savi- 
nia.” “ You are already distin- 
guished by being called the Savi- 
nia that is beloved by Valrive— 
Call yourself Leonia.” At these 
words she cast down her eyes, to 
conceal the tears that were - 
ing intothem. Her sister did not 

reeive her amegien she was 
fooking at Valrivé; she saw but 
him, and accepted the name of 
Leonia, by which she was after- 
wards known. It was settled that 
in a few days Valrive should set 
out for Geneva along with Mul- 
sain, to procure the nec pa- 

rs, and to conduct his friend to 

averzer. In the mean time, Val- 
rive rd his whole time with 
Leonia, Every morning, in order 


use. The unfortunate- 
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to distinguish her at a distance, he 
gave her a large bunch of flowers, 
which she fastened in her becom ; 
and Savinia, though fond of flow- 
ers, no longer wore any, She 
avoided her sister, 
of leaving her at liberty to con- 
verse with her lover. She ex 
rienced the dreadful torture o 
double jealousy. Valrive had in- 
spired her with love, but Leonia was 
the object of her sincere affection: 
this, the earliest sentiment of her 
heart, was the strongest and most 

werful. She envied her sister's 
1appiness, yet she would have died 
rather than disturb it. Above all, 
she was grieved to see i 
wholly devoted to love ; to observe 
that she could live without her, and 
give a preference to the object of 
so recent an attachment. fine, 
she thought that her sister was en- 
tirely lost to her ; that all the bonds 
of their friendship were broken.— 
She found he alone and de- 
serted ; and to complete her afflic- 
tions, she looked upon her invo- 
luatary inclination to Valrive as a 
crime ; she was under the neces- 
sity of concealing her grief; she 
was forced to have recourse to dis- 
we oy 

ne day, as she was sitti 

the hen. n, the aa 
wife by; she called her, 
and having placed her by her side : 
« Listen to me, my good Maria,” 
said she; “ my sister forbade me 
to tell you which of us saved your 
child’s life ; but now all is 
and I may reveal it.” “ Tell me 
then: I shall be so happy to hear 
it. I shall always love you both; 
but she who has preserved my 
child” Yes! yes, it is she who 
is born to be loved : ‘tis my —-, 
“ Your sister! and how t 
know her?” We shall be mis- 
taken no longer: my sister is now 
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called Leonia; there is now but 
one Savinia ; or to speak more cor- 
rectly, there is now none.” “ Your 
sister may change her name as of- 
ten as she pleases, yet she will al- 
ways be taken for you.” “ No, 
Maria, we resemble one another 
no more ! you will know her by the 
flowers she always wears, but mote 
so by her gaicty and her complex- 
ion.” “ Complexion!—you beth 
had so fine a colour: but, indeed, 
your's is not so high now.” “ In 
short, Maria, I wish you to know 
your benefuctress. ere Wus a 
time when I could have let you 
remain in doubt. It was the same 
thing which of us did it: new, I 
must transfer all your gratitude to 
Leonia—silence would be now a 
fraud. However, do not tell her 


what I have said, perhaps she may 
be displeased ; you can tell it some 
time hence when she is married: 
till then keep my secret.” Atthese 
words Savinia rose, and continuing 
her solitary walk, she left the gar- 


den. Her reverie insensibly led 
her to the borders of the lake: she 
ascended the rock, and on casting 
her eyes on the opposite shore, she 
saw the grand-daughter of the old 
widow sitting at the cottage door, 
engaged in lively conversation with 
a young goatherd, who was seated 
on astone at her feet ; he appeared 
wholly regardless of his flock, which 
he had driven to this spot, without 
considering how they were to be 
fed, and while engaged with the 
young maiden, allowed them to 
spread abroad onthe barren strand, 
to search in vain for their accys- 
tomed sustenance. “ This young 
girl,” thought Sayinia, «is already 
consoled for her sister’s absence, 
while I—I shall never accustom 
myself’ to think, to meditate, to 
live without mine. Oh! who could 
have told me that so tender an at- 
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tachment could ever become my 
torment! that I should come to 
the rock of the Savinias to grieve 
and bewail without my. sister ; to 
mourn over a calamity of which 
she is ignorant. Here was her 
place—here she sat—from our in- 
fancy she was here at my side— 
now I am here alone; and even 
were she here, she would no longer 
be my Savinia: these poplars are 
no Jouger our emblem; this rock is 
no longer ours; it is Leonia’s.— 
"Twas here Valrive saw her for the 
first time; "twas here he vowed 
eternal Jove to her alone. I am 
here but a stranger: no more shall 
lL adorn with flowers this place once 
so dear ; but every day I will re- 
visit it in secret to pour forth my 
lamentations. Oh thou, whose ex- 
istence shall always form a part of 
mine—Oh my sister, ou be 
happy when 1am wr ? Must 
I dpalcee my griefs that you may 
share them—can you no lop 
read my heart? ‘True it is, ee 
in the first moments of extreme 
surprise I could not participate 
your happiness, but has this unna- 
tural emotion broken the bonds of 
sympathy by which we were united ? 
‘is impossible: po, my heart is 
not paar cae thine Poy of 
change °” unged in these me- 
ae ok reflegtions, the wretched 
Savinia covered with her hands her 
face, overspread with tears; she 
wished to hide all surrounding 
objects from her sight. She was 
buried in a mournful and deep re- 
verie, when she heard footsteps on 
the bank : it was Valrive who was 
lookiyg for Leonia: on seeing Sa- 
vinia.in tears on the rock, he ima- 
gined it was she: he ined that 
the recollegtion of their first inter- 
view had overpowered her ; he fell 
on his knees at its foot. Savinia 
shuddered, and said, “ Go, go, itis 
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not she.” Valrive in astonishment 
goes up the rock, seats himself by 
her side, and questions her with the 
most tender interest. Savinia vio- 
Iently agitated by the mistake she 
had occasioned, and by the pas- 
sionate look she had attracted, at 
first answered only by her tears ; 
at length she said that she was un- 
easy about her future prospects, 
that she could not conquer her 
fears respecting the unknown hus- 
band that was destined for her.— 
Valrive repeated his friend’s praises 
with enthusiasm. “ You have al- 
ready told me all this:” said Savi- 
nia, “ your friend, no doubt, is 
amiable and virtuous, but shall I 
please him? will he love me ?”— 
**Can you doubt it? My dear Sa- 
vinia, you will be adored.” “ You 
cannot persuade me to that.” Val- 
rive wished to turn the conversa- 
tion on his friend: Savinia sighed, 

ew inattentive, rose, and went 

own the rock with him. 

Two days after, Valrive set out 
with Mulsain. His departure over- 
whelmed Leonia. vinia, who 
ey a but too strongly in 

er feelings, thought that she felt 
but for herself; but her sorrows 
were diminished by the recovery 
of her companion. Leonia’s affec- 
tion assumed a character of vio- 
lence, that terrified and hurt Savi- 
nia, “ Sister,” said she, “ you 
weep as I would were we separat- 
ed.” “ Ah!” replied Leonia, “do 
not compare our friendship to any 
other sentiment.” ‘ Nevertheless 
you are in despair, though your 
Savinia is near you! what a change 
is caused in our destiny by this 
stranger, who excites your tears !” 
“« What a name do you give him! 
Can the object of my love be a 
stranger in your eyes?” “JT was 
so happy before we knew him.” — 
“ Weill!” “ Well! am I still equal- 
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ly dear to you?” At this unex- 
pected question, an expression of 
the most Pang gt surprise shew- 
ed itself in all the features of Le- 
onia. ‘“ Great God!” she ex- 
claimed, “ can my sister no longer 
read my heart? she questions me, 
she doubts, she accuses me ; is 
jealous of my sentiments for Val- 
rive! Listen to me, my sister, I 
love him, I love this young man, 
whose death I mourned even be- 
fore I could distinguish his figure ; 
whose generous courage I admired 
before I knew his name—this vir- 
tuous and humane youth, whom I 
saw rushing into the waves, and 
hazarding his life to save that of 
a poor boatman. I love him—but 
if it be necessary to sacrifice ‘my 
love to your happiness, to your 
tranquillity, I renounce Valrive, 
though with sorrow, yet certainl 

without merit, and without an ef- 
fort. In giving up all for you, I 
feel that I do but yield to an irre- 


sistible impulse—I do but yield to 


necessity.” ‘‘ Oh, my sister,” cried 
Savinia,interrupting her,and throw- 
herself into her arms, “ I feel 


in 
“at length how guilty I have been.” 


Sighs prevented her speech. Leo- 
nia in vain attempted to console 
her; the tenderest expressions of 
her love but augmented the bitter- 
ness of her remorse. Savinia shud- 
dered at the thought of having been 
the secret rival of thissister so dear, 
so deserving of her love ; she trem- 
bled at the thought of passing her 
life with him whom she could not 
love without a crime, and whom 
she must incessantly view in com- 
parison with the husband she re- 
ceived with so much — 
But the necessity she felt of con- 
cealing a secret from Leonia, was 
the consummation of her wretch- 
edness. “* How!” said she, “I dis- 
semble with my sister—I deceive 
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her. She reveals the inmost se- 
crets of her soul, and I—I no lon- 
ger repose any confidence in her ! 
Alas—she can lay open her hvart ; 
she has nothing to disguise—she 
can always act with the same can- 
dour. How! has my sister virtues 
that I no longer ! Are her 
praises to be no longer the echo of 
my own—what do I say? 

must excite my blushes; they will 
overwhelm me: I must say to my- 
self, our resemblance exists no 
longer.” Yielding to such gloomy 
meditations, Savinia shed torrents 
of tears ; the chagrin which preyed 
upon her had such a visible effect 
upon her health, that Antonia and 
Leonia were seriously alarmed.— 
They remarked her paleness and 
the alteration of her appearance ; 
they questioned her. She told 
them, that the expectation of a 
husband whom she had never seen, 
excited a sensation of unconquer- 
able alarm. They wrote to Val- 
rive and Mulsain to hasten their 
return; but the important affairs 
which multiplied on their hands, 
detained them against their will: 
she lost her sleep, and as she al- 
ways lay near her sister, she wait- 
ed with impatience until Leonia 
was asleep, that she might give free 
vent to the tears she had so long 
restrained. One morning, Leonia 
was awakened at da “break, by the 
noise of thunder and a furious tem- 
pest: the two sisters rose, and 
when the storm had abated, they 
went out, cfossed the garden, and 
entered the alley that led to the 
borders of the lake. On casting 
their eyes upon the rock, an invo- 
luntary sentiment of su ition 
ca them both to sh : the 
wind had broken the two poplars 
that had been planted on their 
birth-day : the proud tops of those 
beloved trees, whose growth had 
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kept pace with theirs, still united 
though in ruin, and adhering by 
the bark alone to the trunk, had 
fallen into the lake, and hung wi- 
thered and blasted in the waters. 
Savinia flung herself into her sis- 
ter’s arms: “ Oh sister,” she 
exclaimed, “ what a dreadful 
sage!” ‘“ Why should it 
you,” replied Leonia, “ does it not 
portend a similar destiny to both.” 
She sat down pale and trembling 
at the foot of the rock. After a 
long and gloomy silence, the two 
sisters arose, and without venturing 
to speak, resumed in silence the 
path to the house. On i 
the garden, Savinia found herse 
so much exhausted, that she was 
forced to rest in the little pavilion, 
which had been built for them 
when children, and which had been 
named THE TEMPLE OF HAPPI- 
ness. While they were reclining 
on a seat, Sevinia raleing her lan- 
id eyes, ope ty when she 
xed her eyes on the inscription. 
* Happiness!” said she, she paused, 
her eyes filled with tears. “ Yes,” 
she continued, “ it was right 
named ; yes, we have tasted - 
ness.” “ Dearest sister,” said 
Leonia, “ can you relinquish your 
claim to it, when I am still the 
same, when every thing promises 
the‘ happy certainty of never sepa- 
rating? of what uence is 
our p fh! of condition ? we love 


each other, we shall never part; 


what is passing within your dis- 
turbed heart? you sigh; can you 
endure to suffer alone ? by keeping 
silence you may deprive me of my 


rights, but you cannot prevent me. 


from feeling, from grieving, from 
sinking beneath my sorrow, from 
dying with you!” “ Oh! this is 
too much,” said Savinia, casting 
herself on her knees before her 
sister; “learn then my weakness, 
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my crime, and my remorse, This 
Savinia, who would joyfully sacri- 
fice herself for you, if you could 
survive her ; this Savinia, this moi- 
ety of yourself, in a moment of 
distraction, has separated her be- 
ing from yours; she has envied 
= happiness, she was your rival. 

fill you believe it, while you 
blessed your destiny, I groaned 
ever mine; while you were thank- 
ing heaven—oh monstrous sin! I 
murmured; though I saw you 
happy, I wept. By thus breaking 
the bond of union formed by na- 
ture, I tore myself from my own 
soul: this unnatural exertion has 
broken my heart, has consumed 
my faded existence. My fatal 
passion has been quenched in my 
tears; I weighed it against our 
friendship, and it was forgotten ; 
nothing now remains to shew it 
had existed, but a mournful asto- 
nishment and remorse that never 
can be effaced.” At these words, 


overcome by the excess of agonis- 
ing emotions, she sunk in silence 
on her sister's knees. Surprise 
and grief had petrified Leonia ; 
she remained motionless and silent. 
At length raising her almost lifeless 


sister, and clasping her to her 
breast; “‘ well,” said she with a 
firm tone of voice, “ I abjure it; I 
abjure this sentiment that has been 
the torture of your life. I will 
never more see this stranger, whose 
presence has disunited our thoughts 
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and wishes ; I renounce the bonds 
of marriage.” “ What do you 
say? Gracious heaven, you drive 
me to despair. No, let him come; 
let this generous, this noble Val- 
rive clam your promise. He is 
now in my eyes but an affectionate 
brother. Iwill gladly unite myself 
with his friend. Thy happiness 
shall be the harbinger of min®.” 
Savinia expressed herself with all 
the energy of real feeling: Leonia 
doubted not her sincerity ; but this 
melancholy discovery deprived her 
irrecoverably of her tranquillity. 
Savinia at first felt relieved at hav- 
ing thus unbosomed herself to her 
sister, but when she observed the 
fixed melancholy and depression of 
Leonia, she repented of what she 
had done, and her cutting remorse 
drove her to despair. Deprived of 
rest, of hope, or consolation, she 
sunk beneath her accumulated mi- 
series; her blood was inflamed; a 
raging fever brought her in a few 
days to the border of the grave. 
The wretched Antonia sent an ex- 
oe to Geneva. Mulsain and 

falrive hastened to the scene of 
misery. Leonia, pale, distracted, 
silent, sat by her sister's bed; she 
shed no tear; she uttered not a 
word ; she never broke this deadly 
silence, but to forbid Valrive from 
entering her sister's chamber, and 
to refuse to admit him to hersight, 

(To be continued.) 


ea 
( For the Monthly Museum.) 


ee 
THE LIFE OF MUSARIUS, 


en 


To , thrice h few, who 
are pons B of distinguishing my 
merit, and appreciating my worth, 
I dedicate this short sketch of the 
life of one, who in every age and 


clime has had some share of publie 
notice, since the world was created. 
To other ears, indeed, I am afraid 
my story would be entirely unsatis- 
factory, if not unintelligible—but 
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to you, whose genius leads you to 
study my qualifications, I hope the 
following will not be wholly unac- 
ceptable, 

With regard to my birth and 
parentage, I imagine it would not 
add much to the entertainment of 
the present short memoir, to take 
up’ your time by tracing out either 
one or the other. I shall, there- 
fore, as many others have done be- 
fore me, pass it by in sifiefice, and 
suppose for the present, whut is 
pretty generally believed, that I am 
of celestial origin, and that my. fa- 
ther’s name was Apollo, who, bye 
the bye, had his whimsies as well 
as myself—one of the most pro- 
minent is, his having quitted our 
terrestrial abode, on the overthrow 
of his darling favourites, the Greeks 
aad Romans; firmly believing, no 
doubt, that eget and they 
ceased to exist together—in this, 
however, I must be so undutiful as 
to differ very materially from m 
honoured parent, for reasons which 
the reader will easily divine—So 
much for my parentage, 

Like many other childrew when 
young, I was weak and subject to 
disease, which plainly indicated I 
was never intended for labour— 
accordingly, my father, like a very 
kind parent, used his best endea- 
vours to form my méntal faculties, 
as he could not my bodily ones.— 
After a vast deal of argument, 
pro and con, which he and the 
other divinities had together on the 
subject, it was unanimously agreed 
that the stage was, for m 
weighty reasons, the most eligible 
for me, and accordingly, without 
ever asking my. advice on the oc- 
casion, he gave me to understand, 
that I should prepare, without any 
loss of time, for entering on that 
profession. This, so far from dis- 


pleasing me, pleased me mightily, 
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and I accordingly set dbout the bu- 


siness directly. ala: 

my father pe ni mari f se 
himself with the trouble of engag- 
ing a suitable company of perfor- 
mers for me—and as hans 4 
considerable part in our economy, 
it may not be tho unnecessary 
to say something p pees oes oonl 
er’s merit respectively. are 
eight in all. This lement, 
some think, is not en » while 
others are satisfied with less: in- 


deed, a Frenchman, known by ma- 
ny to be a good of their 
powers, was ' satisfied with 


three. The names of the perfor- 

mers are as follow: 

1 Tonicus § Dominantus 

2 Super-Tonicus 6 Sab- Median- 

3 Mediantus tus 

4 Sub-Dominan- 7 Sensibulus 
Octavus. 


tus ‘> 
Tonicus isa tial sort 
of a man, that fain be the 


first and the last in'all pieces, but 
in this he is sometimes disappoint- 
ed. However, he isa very useful 
person, and one that cannot be done 
without, being the standard for all 
our proportions ; because, whete- 
ever Tonicus is, M must 
be the third in rank after him, Do-. 
minantus the fifth, and Octavas the 
eighth. My reason for mentioning 
these three in particular, is because 
Tonicus and ge in their 
natures better any of the 
others: it is for this reason they 
can all be heard t er with the 
greatest delight, ch would not 
be the case were they combined 
with any of the others.—The next 
is— 

Surertonicus.—This perfor- 
mer often acts the of an at- 
tendant on Tonicus, at the conclu- 
sion of a piece. 

Mepiantvs is of some im 
ance in the compavy—his spirits, 
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however, are often depressed, and 
he is subject to melancholy fits.— 
On such occasions, the piece he 
performs in partakes of his hu- 
mour; in fact, so do all the com- 
pany, myself not excepted, be- 
cause we have all a regard for him 
oa account of his sweet and easy 
disposition. 
Sus-Dominantus is a quarrel- 

some old man. He is always com- 

laining, and never satisfied with 

is part, but eternally wishing to 
give it away to another. Median- 
tus being a half brother of his, mee 
generally prevails on him to take 
it. Indeed, after having had a 
quarrel with Dominantus, which is 
often the case, he flies off in a 
sion, and delivers his part to 
diantus, without any apology what- 
ever ; but his relative being some- 
times out of the way, he is obliged 
to the favour of another, and 
Dominantus is oftentimes conde- 
scending enough to do it for him. 


You will ask me, perhaps, why not 


part with such a character; I an- 
swer, that if I did, spite of his foi- 
bles, I might get a worse. 
Dominantus is very fond of 
authority, and being highly sensi- 
ble of his own importance in the 
company, he takes upon himself 
the office of major-domo—indeed, 
to sum up his character in one 
pcs he is at all times yr spol 
mandi At con- 
daiens A pian pieces, he generally 
contrives to make himself very 
prominent, in order to attract no- 
tice. : 
Sus-Mepiantus.—This cha- 
racter being very like the third- 
mentioned performer, both in man- 
ners aud appearance, supersedes 
the necessity of my saying any 
thing more about him. 
Sensisutus is a young man of 
very nice aud delicate feelings— 
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he generally leads the way for 
Octavus at a close. 

Octavus.—This is a 
brother to Tonicus ; but then 
are so very like one another, that 
by those who don’t know them 
well, one is often mistaken for the 
‘other ; indeed, their natures being 
so much alike, I find no difficulty 
in often substituting one for the 
other. 

There are also several assistant 
characters; but being so well 
known, I need not mention them 
in particular. 

aving thus given a short des- 
cription of the merits and deme- 
rits of each ‘ormer, it now 
comes in turn to relate our adven- 
tures, which I shall accordingly do 
in the following very brief manner : 

The first place we were taken 
any notice of, was in the island of 
Major-key, and here, indeed, we 
met with great success, consider- 
ing our inexperience in the profes- 
sion ; however, we got acquainted 
with several friends, who gave us 
all the assistance in their power. 
Indeed, I shall never forget the 
kindness of three nations in parti- 
cular, who shewed themselves our 


stance of one of in- 
duced to try the island of Minor- 
key, and here, likewise, we met 
with a very’ flattering reception, 
though not so great, ever, as 
in the former mentioned i 

By the advice and skill of several 
Resopéen fendi, T wes enhbente 
make very considerable improve- 
ments’in the y ; one of the 
greatest I consider to be, the art 
of timing all our words and ac- 
tions by certain rules; this pre- 
vents one from encroaching on the 
other, and thereby producing dis- 
cord and confusion. In fact, it 
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may aptly be compared to a fence 
of in and bars, yon yperay Ay. 
revent the egress of one, or the 
pene of another. All this time, 
however, we were still very far 
short of perfection, till through the 
kindness of a friend, I got intro- 
duced to one, who, like myself, 
can boast of a celestial origin, but 
was then wandering about the 
world, in hopes of finding some 
friend, whose house he might be 
welcome to—his name is Harmo- 
nicus. This was the very personI 
wanted ; I had often heard of him 
before, but never had an opportu- 
nity of pee | acquainted with 
him till now. He, by his a 
tion, discovered, and by his skill, 
brought to perfection, the different 
abilities of each ormer. It 
was he discovered that. Tonicus, 
Dominantus, and Octavus, could 
all be heard together at one and 
the same time, with more pleasure 
than when taken separately. That 
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by an easy transition, they could 
deliver their ve parts to 
Super-Tonicus, Sub-Dominantus, 


and Sensibulus, Dominantus still 
holding his place, and that having 
rested themselves sufficiently by 
the change, Tonicus, and his com- 
panions, could resume their 

to the delight of the hearers. But 
it would take volumes to count the 
improvements made by the indefa- 
at industry of Harmonicus.— 
"Twas by his skill that various in- 
struments were made for our ac- 
commodation. 


From the high tow’ring pile of sound 
majestic, 

Whose enchanting frame displays 

Rows upon rows of golden color’d co- 
lumns— 

Down to the shrill-toned fife or whistle, 

All are thine. 

And if I'd count thy worth, Harmonicus,: 

I'd even say— 

Without thy presence, lifeitself,  . 

With wea'th and honoor joined to the 
account, 

Would value little more than bubbles’ 

On the ocean. 








— 





(For the Monthly Museum.) 


DETACHED ANECDOTES. 
— 


SPANISH NEGROES. 

The negroes in the Spanish go- 
vernments of Caraccas and Vene- 
zuela, are allowed a privilege which 
renders their state much 
wretched than that of their fellow- 
sufferers in the other West Indian 
colonies. If any of this class be © 
treated unjustly or cruelly by hie 
master, he is at liberty to carrya 
complaint to a judge, and to de- 
mand a change of servitude on 
getting the sum of three hundred 
dollars paid down. ‘The conse- 
quence is, that he has thus the 
means of passing into the hands of 
& proprietor of known humanity. 

JEWISH DIVORCE, 
The common mode of separa- 


tion between man and wife among 
Vo L. Ble 


less the followi 


the Jews, was by the man giving 
the woman a letter of divorce.— 
This in their is called 
Gheth, and the substance of it is to 
effect :—“ On such 
a day, month, and year, I A. di- 
vorce you voluntarily, put you 
away, and restore you to your li- 
berty, even you B. who wast here- 
tofore my wife, and I permit you 
to marry whom you please.” 


When the of divorce comes, 
the Rabbi that attends, cis | 
strictly examined both parties, 


finding that they are resolved 
t, bids the woman open 
ok and when she has recei 
the deed, to close them both 
copay lest it should chance to 
ll to the ground. The man whea 
gT 
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he gives her the parchment, on 
which the divorce must be written, 
in the presence of two Rabbins, 
and with many other trifling cir- 
cumstances, tells her, “ here is 
thy divorce, I put thee away from 
me, and leave thee at ves Ma: 
marry whom thou pleasest.” When 


pS ___ 


Observations on Epitaphs. 


[Oct. 
the woman has taken it, and the 
Rabbi rg over once meets she 
is entirely free. They always en- 
ical to have ten or Cooke 
persons, besides the two witnesses 
who signed the deed, to be pre- 


sent at the ceremony. 











Sir, 


MEDITATIONS among the tombs 
are profitable: but, in general, I 
am apprehensive, they are less se- 
rious than they ought to be. The 
reason of this to be the 
fantastic taste of mankind, with 
respect to sepulchral monuments ; 
the unappropriate ornaments that 
commonly distinguish them, and 
ve still more ridiculous and inap- 
plicable inscriptions which they 
exhibit. Why should the Pan- 
theon, and the numerous fanciful 
stores of mythology, be resorted 
to, for images to adorn the tomb 
of a christian? and why should 
any lan appear on the tablet 
but such as is accordant to truth, 
adapted to the character of the de- 
ceased, and calculated to impress 
on the mind of the beholder, sen- 
timents of the most important and 
affecting nature? But too fre- 
quently do we see reason and truth 
set at open defiance, even in the 
very monuments which, in respect 
to art, are indeed elegant, but are 
neither consonant to the faith of 
the christian spectator, nor to bis 
recollection of the character of 
the person to whose memory it is 
dedicated. Every such piece of 
marble, whose oS veins, as a wit- 
ty writer observes, blushes for the 
lies it tells, is in fear a monument 
of his disgrace, a perpetration 
ef infamy unto the deceased. It 
would be easy to produce many 


(To the Editor of the Monthly Museum.) 
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instances of this false friendship 
and absurd pride, in various parts 
of the kingdom, and particularly 
in the metropolis ; but such a de- 
duction would be considered as @ 
piece of calumny, almost as bad as 
that which is here censured.— 
While such instances of vanity as 
this excite sentiments of pity and 
indignation in the minds of all in- 
genious observers, the ridiculous 
and nonsensical inscriptions which 
the lowly grave stones of our church- 
yards present us with in abund- 
ance, raise in us emotions of risi- 
bility. We are not affected with 
suitable ideas of mortality, —s i 
from the variety of fs be 
this great receptacle e 

exhibits to our view, but with 
those of mirth and humour, at the 
expense of their well-meaning, but 
simple, surviving friends. 1 have 
often thought that the minister of 


every parish should exert himself ~ 


in endeavouring, at least, to pre- 
vent such epitaphs as we generally 
see, from appearing upon tomb- 
stones. Suitable and striking pas- 
sages of scripture would be more 
becoming, and certainly would 
stand a greater chance of being 
improving, than any poetical in- 
scriptions whatever. How much 
more so must they be, than those 
violations of metre, yr 
sense, and even decency, with which 
every country church yard abounds. 
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Of such — and of some 
others which have nothing save 
their singularity to recommend 
them, I have selected some, and 
shall with your approbation conti- 
nue them monthly, under the title 
of the “ Eprrarn Cotiecrion,” 
and with every wish for the success 
of your valuable and interesting 

Miscellany, I remain your's, &c. 

JosEPuus. 
THE EPITAPH COLLECTION. 

“ Every stone that we look upon, in 
this repository of past ages, ts both 
an entertainment, and a monitor.” 

Plain Dealer, Vol. I. No 42. 


Epitaph in a country church» 
yard, Cornwall : 


Here I lie without the walls, 

Because there is no room within, 
They kept such brawls : 

Here I lie, and have no rent to pay, 

Aud yet I lie as warm as they. 


In Wear Giffard church-yard, 
Devon; 
God left us not to mourn 

One for the other ; 
We was laid here 

Both in one day together ; 
Where we must 

Until our heavenly king 
Doth call usu 

His praises for to sing. 


Naval Address. 


In the same— 

Tn learning was my study most, 
Off it I did not brag nor boast; 
Arithmetic do that I could 

And keeper of an English school. 

If this epitaph strikes us on ac- 
count of its vanity and absurdity, 
the following is pleasing en , 
from its being a simple chronicle 
of an extraordinary man, and that, 
as well told, perhaps, as many of 


the lofty and pompous an 


i s 
este 


which are in the abbey of 
minster : 

Beneath this-stone, in sonnd repose, 
Lies William Rich, of Lyde and Close : 
Eight wives he had, yet none survive, 
And likewise cuildren eight times five ; 
From whom an issue vast did pour 

OF great grand-chiidren five ines four. 
Rich born, Rich bred, but fate adverse 
His wealth and fortune did reverse. 

He lived and died immensely poor, 
July the 19th, aged ninety-four. 


In Biddeford church-yard, De- 
von— 
Tue wedding-day appointed was, 

And wedding-clothes provided ; 
Before the nuptial day, alas! 

He sicken’d and he die died ! 


Epitaph on an Undertaker— 
B , I made my bread, 
( Te be continued.) 


Poctryp, 


EE 


NAVAL ADDRESS. 


On the p Break-water at Port- 
land—written, and spoken for the be- 
nefit of Mr. Wright, of the Hay-mar- 
ket, at the Theatre-royal, We th, 
by W. H. Hates, of that re. 


enteringe| Belay—belay your 
main-deck ; yarely ui, ie 

And let a Tar for once his whim. 
’s @ wea- 


Say what you will, ‘fore George I'll 
ke my bow 


ma . 
Rushing in.) What cheer hearts— 
beaven biess your faces, 


Spoken as 


Here Venus reigns, and here preside the 

Nay, blush not ladies, search the world 
around, 

Where beauty is, and rapture may be 


found, 
What Tar is silent then, or fails to 
raise 
The lovely vessel seudding under stays? 
Give but : smile—the blue wave floating 


nigh 
Reflects the lustre of each beaming eye. 
Or heaves the breast where love alone 
should dwell, 
conscious 
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But hold, ‘vast heaving! weightier mat- 
ters now, 

Chase beanty’s smile, and ask the seri- 
ous brow, 

Here, on this deck, 1 pipe “ all hands to 
man,” 

Midshipe—maintop—and royals !—hear 
the 


That a to crown your fortunes— 
swell your sails, 

And bear ye on life’s tide with fresher 
gales. 


As oie down chaanel (’twas a stormy 
night) 

Our sheet thrice reef’ a, and Portland 
Beal in sight, 

We stood to vindward—soon—Oht 
strange to tell, 

The gale was ceased, and Inll’d the 
Ocean’s swell. 

A glowing halo fore our bow appear’d, 

And straight the Sea-God's form wesaw 
wprear’d ; 

His massy trident in his hand he bore, 

beta ~ laughing tritons led his car be- 
ore. 


The mist dispell’d, Neptune these orders 
ave, 
hilst Britain's fleet triumphant rides 
the wave, 
Whilst the proud flag in bold defiance 
ows, 
And scowls with vengeful ire upon 
her foes ; 
Should storms oppose, or tempests 
mar their sails, 
Or the tall mast bow to untoward 
gales ; 
Fore’d, from the elements alone, to fly, 
— seek the shelter of thelr native 
sky, 
Even here a place of safety I ordain, 
— waves shall roll, and tempests 
¢ in vain, 
Be t t my charge; as when the sons 
of Troy, 
Led b neas, and his warrior-boy, 
= s rest envy, and the wrath of 
aven, 
Were to the gates of wide destruc- 
tion driv’n, 
“ I snatch’d the helm—then gave to Pa- 
linure, 
“ To Fri a haven friendly and secure ; 
® Po — young hope sat smiling on 


-s To mecedr Carthage led each trem- 


bling prow. 
“ Here shall a massy pile in order rise, 
« wane ing mountain waves that kiss 


The Emerald Isle. 


[Oct. 
“ Ae ee Ore eee 

ts 
“ Repel the incessant turmoil of “ the 


“ Commerce again, her white sails shall 
extend, 

“ And hither steer to claim a new rais'd 
friend ; 

“« Even proudest fleets, distrest, shall 
hither rove, 

“ And PoRTLAND’ s Isteasecond Car. 
thage prove.” 


His are em Neptane his trident 


Aug. 13, 1814. 


b———_ _______ 
SONG. * 
The “ Emerald Isle;” adapted to the 
Irish air, “ My Lodging is on the 
cold ground.” 


I. - 
There is a sweetisland that’s seen in the 
west, 
With green-vested mountain and vale ; 
The fountains of health find their source 
‘in her breast, 
And her breath plames the spice- 
breathing gale: 
No venomous reptile lies hid in her 


serpents defile, 
When Virtue and Truth lead the graces 
and loves, 
aa the face of the “ Emmnmatp 
SLE.” 


It. 
But where is this Eden that lies in the 


west, 
wees Se fountains of health ever 
w 
This Queen of all Islands is Entn the 
blese’d, 


Where the scions of honour still grow. 
Oh! search the wide world to its fur- 


thermost bound, 
And where Houries of Paradise smile, 
You will find that no place with such 
beauty is crewn’d, 
As the sea-circled “ Emenaxp Ist.” 
Ill. 
Oh! O41 pomme all the lands of the 


Were the wealth of the universe mine, 
Byrom Se a spot on my ERin’s green 


And the world—and its wealth, shall 
be thine. 
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Thrice happy were I, should I waste all 
my youth, : 
From my coantry in lonely exile, - 
To enjo; my last years with some daugh- 
ter of truth, 
A maid of the “ Emeraro Istn.” 
Ive 
For no land of such feminine excellence 
boasts, 

To the utmost extremes of the earth, 
As the green-breasted isle of the azure- 
zoned. coasts, . 
Where female perfection had birth ; 
From the east to the west—from the 

pole to the pole— : 
The sweet maids of the heart- 


wile, . 
Are the white-bosomed fair, who in 
greatness of soul, 
Win the palm to the “ Emeraxp 
Iste.” 
Belfast, May, 1814 
a 


WORDS 
Adapted to the Irish melody of * Lough 
Sheeling.” 


Ob! lost is the song that awakened my 
soul, 

And stole o’er my senses with magic 
controul, 

And lone is this chill heart, so sad and 
forlcrn, 

I think but to weep—and I smile but to 
mourn, 


Farewell thou soft vision—thou pulse 
of my heart, 

A pilgrim I wander, since fate bade us 
part— 

Where not one bright sun-beam shines 

over my way, 

Nor morn o’er my night-path emits one 

kind ray. 
A Subscriber. 


Written by Cuartes Parties, 
and spoken by Mr. Payne, at his 


benefit in Cork, Sept. 1814. The play ° 


was D ouglas, Mr. Payne ; 
Lady Randolph, \Mixs O'Neill. The 
farce Catherine and Petruchio—Ca- 
therine, Miss O'Neill; Petruchio, 
Mr. Payne. The house was crowded 
with a most fashionable and elegant 
audience. 


Who has tot felt—by fate impell'd to 
roam— 
The hol 
y spell that binds the heart to 
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ba but at times has turned the tear- 

ul eye 

To the dear, sainted spot of infzncy, 

Where love, on memory’s lip, impress’d 

the kiss 

OF all its innocence and all its bliss; 

And led by fancy thro’ her fairy bowers, 

Youth play’d in sun-beams and repos'd 
in flowers! 


Alas! the exil’d heart alone can tell 

The Hing'ring sorrows of that sad fare- 
well, 

When every trifle some attractions lend, 

Claiming the tribute of an early friend ; 

And ail lov’d, collected on shore, 

Reminds the pilgrim they may meet no 
more ! 


Wet there are charms a solace toi 
— e’en to heal the exile’s cated 
eart— 
Charms to repress the sigh, and cheek 
the tear, 
ae sorrow smile, and render absence 
ear! 
Oh, I can say it—I HAVE fouUND THEM 
HERE! 


Yet little known to fortune or to fame 
Not quite a stranger to thy shores i 


came. 

For far beyond the waste of waters wild 

oft "ag I mused when Erin’s absent 
chi 

Tanght the rade echoes of my native 
scene 

The varied wonders of his Isle of Green! 

HIS ANGEL ISLE! where sorrow 
never came 

To mourn in silence a neglected claim! 

— thongh but scant the peasant’s 


fare, 
he eer pilgrim ever found a 
re; 
And ee poor host one only wish ex- 
ress’ 
He could make better whathis welcome 


bless’d, 


NATURE'S OWN CHILDREN! whe 
that e’er has seen 
The Sabbath wonders of thy rustic 


reen 
where iunocence arrayed her village 
court, 
And sires and matrons mingled in the 
ort— 
Who that has seen thee in the battle day, 
When war's hoarse clarion roused 


red array, 
Pouring thy mountain torrent swift and 


t 
Where Beath career’d, and ruin roll’d 
ong-~ 
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Who that has heard the music of thy Accept, dear Land! all fecling can im- 
brakes 

Or seen, like little inland seas, thy 
lakes, 

Where countless diamond islets sweetly Oh! soon may freedom wave her hal- 
shine, low'd wings 

Set in the amber wave by mAnDs Di- Around the home of Heroes and of 


part 
The pure and priceless homage of the 
heart | 


VINE, Kings, 

But fondly wished thy mistrigs should And Peace adorn thee with her ancient 
cease, smile, 

And thy sweet Plains For ever Gem or wae OCEAN—LOVELY EME- 
SMILE IN PEACE! RALD Ise! 


——_-_-__ -_____ 
€he Drama," 
a 


DRAMATIC STRICTURES. 
— 











Tue closing of the Dublin The- 
atre led us to expect a respite to 
ourselves from the painful task of 
censorial inquisition. It was, there- 
fore, our intention to devote the 
dramatical de ent of our Mis- 
cellany to an inferior subject: the 
regulation of the wardrobe, point- 
ing out what it was and what it 
ought to be. Our readers, per- 
—_ may smile at theidea of such 
.* eviation from mind to matter ; 

propriati of a literary 
pub Fatlon, " ae Xf the con- 
cerns of a master taylor; of de- 
scending from the office of cen- 
sors, that of dictators of the shop 
board, We had many rea- 
sons, backed by high authority, to 
support us; all of which must now 
be waved for a subject certain! 
more intimately connected wi 
the purport of our dramatical 
strictures. The letter we pro- 
ceed to lay before thepublic, proves 
the correctness of our late judg- 
ments, on the ial conduct 
of the theatre, by shewing, that the 
sentiments of the people of Cork, 
as to the demi-company detached 
to on the summer campaign in 
that city, exactly corresponds with 
what we have undeviatingly ad- 
bered tohere. It serves also as an 


additional testimony of our zea} 
for the cause of truth and the pub- 
lic, in securing c 
wherever we could have an expec- 
tation ef drawing any i 
for their entertainment or instruc- 
tion. Without farther preface, 
therefore, we proceed to lay before 
them the following letter from one 
of our correspondents, on the state 
of the theatre of Cork, during the 
late exhibitions (for we cannot call 
them performances ) of the Dublin 
demi-com : 

“ Mr, Boyle, editor of the Cork 
Freeholder, a paper rendered ge- 


nerally obnoxious by its uent 
attacks u ade iedividuale 
attempted to the audience 
of the theatre in that city, on the 
first night it ed (August 20, 
1814), and the managers to 
account for exhibiting so worth- 
less a company, so uncom- 
fortable a . circum- = 
stance which particularly drew hi 
oo rears 
ting the scene and 
Hamlet (the last scene but one of 
the play) to be -—_ before the 
green curtain. e acting mana- 
» Mr. Williams, and Mr. Payne, 
who performed Hamlet,) were 
en on the stage. Mr, Boyle, 
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however, was immediately hustled : 
the sheriff came forward to com- 
mand order, Mr. Boyle, in the 
frenzy of the scuffle, struck the 
sheriff, and for that offence was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
a fine of fifty pounds, and six 
months’ imprisonment. The trial 
excited great interest, and the 
court was crowded to excess.— 
Counsellor O'Connell defended 
Mr. Boyle, and in a report of his 


speech we find the following pas- 


oe ME lord, and gentlemew of the 
ju ate has been cl proved 
and admitted on both si that 
the house, scenery, and performers, 
with two or three exceptions, were 
wretched beyond all endurance, 
and every way inadequate to the 
rational entertainment or accom- 
modation of the refined and criti- 
cal audience of Cork. The house 
was scandalously filthy in its inte- 
tior, and in its architecture so very 
wsecure, that was found requisite 
to vanquish the terrers of the pub- 
lic, by proclaiming the opinion of 
a celebrated architect in its favour, 
before the darst venture 
to open it! But architects as well 
as Doctors sometimes di and 
there are still many well-informed 
architects, who think it in a most 
— condition. But when 
it did open, what a mockery of de- 
coration! The would ap- 
pear as though it had been raked 
out of all the barns in the coun- 
try, 80 monstrously disproportioned 
to the extent of the stage, and so 
unfitted Doe its uses! In one situa- 
tion, a thatched cabin represents a 
royal palace ; in another, a witer- 
© tumbles and foams ip the street 
ofa great city; and a e pre 

sents itself for a library withs bend 
ance of unlettered leaves, but not 
one book in the whole gollection. 
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The performers, with the ex 
tions i Ae ag hg AF a 
if possible than the scenery. One 
of these exceptions is a young la- 
dy, an Irish girl, (Miss O'Neill, ) 
whose talents are an ornament to 
her country, and whose virtues are 
an honour to her sex—who from 
the purest and highest motives 
which can ennoble the human cha- 
racter, has sacrificed those delica- 
cies which qeenete. Bom the pre- 
judice against stage, 
prompted to her efforts by the 
claims of filial and sisterly affec- 
tion, make us at once revere her 


ration, ought to hallow the di 
ao ete 
displayed. 0 

of the m I am particularly 


charged vr my client to contradict 


a report which has gone abroad, 


and attacking him especially on 
the ground of his being an 

rican, and belonging toa nation 
with which we are unfortunate] 
at war. Monstrous and unfound- 
ed insinuation. Had this been the 


case I would not have my 
lips in his defence. Mr. Boyle has 


too ex a mind, too generous 
a heart, too just asense of the rites 
of hospice and Mr. Boyle 
knows and feels that these coun- 
tries have a i by so 
love and re or 

America, i have pit oy from 
the same stock with themselves, 
and are their descendants and their 
brethren. Of Mr, Payne's fitness 
for his rank in the theatre, it does 
not become me to speak; because 
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T am honoured with his intimacy 
as a personal friend; and I must 
be permitted to add, that a young 
gentleman of more liberal mind, 
more affable and interesting man- 
ners, and more refined and classi- 
eal taste, I scarcely ever had the 
pleasure of being acquainted with.” 

The Hon. Baron Smith, in charg- 
ing the jury, made the following 
observations on the stage : 

“« Gentlemen, you all know that 
the stage is an entertainment that 
has existed from the earliest civi- 
lization of all seciety ; it has been 
known and encouraged for some 
centuries by every possible means 
in these countries; it has been re- 
gulated and protected by the le- 

islature, and patronised by the 
Ses and princes of the land; it 
affords the most rational enter- 
tainment to man, and edifies while 
it amuses; its advantages, while 
under pro regulations, to the 
morals and instruction of a people, 
are so many and so prominent, that 
civilized society can scarcely exist 
without it in one form or other.— 
To such an entertainment the pub- 
lic and individuals should come 
with a desire to be edified, and 
a resolution to be attentive.— 
True, every person is at liberty to 
express his approbation or disap- 

robation of what is going forward 
in the scene; but this privilege 
should, instantly, arise out of r 
passing incidents of the moment. 

he public, or any part of them, 
may clap or hiss—that is, applaud 
or condemn, as the impression is 
given them, from what they hear 
or see on the instant; but no indi- 
vidual has a right, or should as- 
sume the privilege of interrupting 
the entertainment of the many.— 
This, gentlemen, I think, and you 
will admit, is a proper and neces- 
sary distinction: for should it be 
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allowed to every individual whe 
enters a theatre, to disturb’ the 
harmony of the many, there would 
be no end, neo limit to the disorder. 
When such an occurrence takes 
place, the established and natural 
remedy is adopted—rorce—the 
many assert their privilege, and 
apply to the offender the monitor 
manui imponere. The most summa- 
mode of redress.is resorted to, 
e offending individual meets his 
correction from the aggrieved, and 
is hustled or thrown out, to pre-° 
serve the harmony. Such 
was the fate the traverser met with 
on this occasion. The Sheriff in- 
terposed—he commanded order— 
he displayed the insignia of his 
high office—his mandate should 
have been instantly obeyed, though 
it had been founded in injustice; 
those to whom it was issued had 
not the will or right to disobey his 
order, which should have been re- 
served to another time and place.” 
In these, as well as in any of our 
strictures, we strongly protest 
against the idea of any intention 
on our part to depreciate the ge- 
neral merit8 of individual or- 
mers. The com is engaged 
by the neni rrue performer 
is intruded into parts for which he 
is inadequate, the m are 
alone to blame. The 
always does his best; personal ex- 
ertion is his interest: the profits 
of his benefit in a great measure 
depend on it. When, therefore, 
we speak in terms of disapproba- 
tion on a particular part being fill- 
ed by an actor unequal to it, our 
censure is directed, as every can- 
did judge must perceive, solely 
pe those by whose perversity _ 
taste or negligen¢e the fault is 
committed.—We have heard many 
rumours relative to the opening of 
the theatte for next winter; and 
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many high-sounding names are 
a. We have jaid down 
one general rule to regulate our 
opinion as to any improvements 
in this point, which yet has 
never failed: “ that he who ex- 
pects least, will be least disap- 
inted.” 
Mis O'Neil has appeared in 
London, and has been received 
with great applause; the public 
papers seem at a loss for terms to 
express their feelings; and even 
when the hyperbole of expression, 
dictated either b interest or fa- 
shion, in which London prints 
so uliarly abound, is lowered 
to 5; m standard of nature and pro- 
bability, enough remains to esta- 
blish an undisputed claim to ex- 
cellence. We rejoice at it. We 
rejoice to see a germ of Ireland 
triumphing over British intellect 
and British beauty, as Irish valour 
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has already proved its undisputed 
superiority in the fields of honour. 
We are — to find that the opi- 
nion boldly pronounced in our 
Magazine on this young actress’ 
merits, at a time too when every 
other periodical paper was silent 
or indifferent, has been confirmed 
by the sentence of atribunal, whose 
decisions in ma ters of taste are 
final, While we regret our Joss as 
individuals, our feelings for our 
country and for our own character 
as critics, are triumphant ; they are 
those of a parent for a lost child in 
the day of victory. 

We had reason to expect the 
return of Mr. Payne (the Ameri- 
can Roscius) to this capital. Itis 
with regret we have to state, that 
from causes un to be de- 
tailed, this expectation is not like 
ly to be realized, 


SS 
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Monthly Museum Office, 27th Oct. 1814. 


reached us of the 


el 


attack. The latter part of this plan ha® 
had as great success as could be expected 
from such a mode of warfare. Our troops 
land, ravage, and retreat. The enemy is 
harassed, and much private property is des- 
troyed. But while the enemy's forces are 





. 
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commanded by Commodore 
, Which they succeeded in destroy- 
ing. the army proceeded in a similar direc- 
tion slong the shore. yah ore time - 
ition was presented. Encouraged 
ps, Fes it was determined to make an at- 
tempt to seize Washington, and on the 24th 
of August, four days after the landing had 
been effected, the army was at Bladens- 
burg, a village on the left bank of the eas- 
tern branch of the Patuxen, about five 
miles from the capital, where the American 
army was posted to receive them. 

We waive any attempt at describing the 
particulars of an engagemeut so differently 
recounted by the contending parties.— 
The Americans were defeated after a short 
but stubborn resistance, and the same even- 
ing the English entered Washington. The 
night and ensuing day were employed in 
destroying the public buildings, among 
which were the capitol, where the congress 
assembled, the President's house, and a 
printing-office. The general, apprehensive 
of an attack frem superior numbers, hastily 
retreated on the night of the 25th, and em- 
barked on the 29th at the same place where 
he had landed, leaving his wounded behind 
him. The next incursion was directed 

inst Baltimore, a town peculiarly hos- 
tile to British influence, whose destruction, 
therefore, it was hoped, would be a source 


of superior triumph tothe British, and of 
despondency to the 
complish this object, 


» near 
North Point, on the left bank of the river 
Patapsco, about thirteen miles distant from 
Baltimore. The American army retreated 
on the approach of the enemy. The Bri- 
tish pushed forward, and the advance was 
engaged, when General Ross received a 
wound in his breast, of which he died, 
while conveying to the ship. Within five 
miles of Baltimore they came up to the 
American army, which gave way on the 
first onset, and retreated to Baltimore.— 
The British continued stil) to advance, and 
were within a mile and a half of that city, 
when it was fownd tliat the enemy had 
made such preparatiéns by water, as totally 
prevented the co-operation of the fleet in an 
attack. Orders were therefore given for a 
petreat, which was effected without loss or 
disturtance from the native troops, and on 
the 15th they again embarked. So ended 





this . 

In the revolutionary war of France, we 
read that the two armies in La Vendée, 
thet of the republicans and the wretched 
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iy expelling the French, and restoring the 
ee a Ferdinand, suddenly disappear- 
ed, but was soon again heard of in an at- 
tempt.to seize Pam 

Navarre. He is said to be at the 
between five and six thousand men. 


to superintend it. We 
will hereafter lie a dead letter 
tute book. 


i i and as 

rarely ison our foggy banks of the 

On a sudden, in the north-west, ; . 

at agreat distance a dark cloud, with The following singular civcumstance 
very slow motion, and of apparently. teok place lately :—-On the arrival. of the 
circumscribed dimensions ; for, at the 

altitude at which it was, its 


| 
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ster bridge, and was on the point of jump- 
into the river, when a gentleman pas<ing, 
seized, and prevented him from rushing 
into destruction. The fellow, how- 
ever, made a second ineffectual attempt to 
throw himself in, when the gentleman 
brought him to this o‘fice, where he stated, 
that he had been a prisoner in France for 
nine years; that now, on his return to 
England, he found no ene who cared any 
thing abbut him ; and that, as “ somethin 
hung heavily on his mind,” he had wish 
to get rid of life. Mr. Fielding ordered 
him to be taken care of unti! he became 
calm, and aroused to a sense of the danger 
he had escaped, when he was taken home. 

A steam-boat from Dundee, intended 
for the Humber. arrived in the Tyne ou 
Saturday the 12th instant, passing the bar, 
on which a heavy sea was runnitig, in capi- 
tal style. She is 10 fect longer tlian the 
Tyne steampacket, draws only three and a 
half feet water when | and made 
her passage on Sunday from South Shields 
to the quay at Newcastle, against the tide; 
jo one hour and twenty minutes, 

Maratact.—On Monday last, ot St. 
Lawrence’s church, Ramsgate, Richard 
Keating. Esq. of Baggot-street, in thiscity, 
barrister at Law, to Harriet Augusta, third 
daughter of the late Samuel Joseph, Esq 
of Bedford-square, London. 

Deatns.—On the 21st ult. at Elistree, 
in the county of Herts, Lieut.-General 
Robert Bruee, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

Died lately, aged twelve years, Anne 
Peters, daughter of Edward Peters, nailor, 
of the Abbey Foregate, in Shrewsbury, 
Her coftin measured five feet long by two 
feet wide, in body. This child had been 
remarkebly corpulent from her birth; but 
her obesity increased until she became a 
remarkable spectacle, and her case has been 
pronounced the “ Fat Dropsy.” She had 
eaten a hearty supper, and about three 
o'clock in the morning breathed two sighs 
and expired. 


LEINSTER. 

On Friday, Sept. 30, Alderman Joha 
Clandins Beresford, was sworn into of- 
fice, as Lord Mayor of Doblin, for the 
ensning year, and Messrs. Smith and 
Vieming, ihto that of High Sheriffs for 


the same period. The ceremonies and 
formalities usually attendant on these 
occasions, were obscrved in the present 
instance. : 

A most extraordinary Sine 
ter the great storm of Friday night, the 
iehabitants of the borongh near Howth, 


* 
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were greatly alarmed by the appear- 
ance of a large body, nm ing with it 
the semblance of animal life in the 
greatest perfection. Millons of a spe- 
cies of fish utterly unknewn in thesela- 
titndes, having heads like the sea 

and long bodies filled with a 

and gelatinous substance, adhere to a 
piece of timber, thirty feet long, which 
app: ars to have tain in the sea 

dreds of years, and form altogether the 
most beautiful natural curiosity that bas 
ever been seen in these kingdoms; they 
are supposed to be natives of the south- 
ern ocean, and have been mae 
myriads on some old wreck, w 

lain at the bottom of the sea, till 
animation of the whole became capable 
of floating the great weight to which 
they adhered. "Tis well worth the in- 
spection of the curious and scientific, 
and can easily be viewed at the quarry 
near Howth. 

On Thursday night two females, sis- 
ters, hired a car at the Rock, to — 
them to Dublin, where, between W 
liamstown and Merrion, the driver, 
whose name is James Roe, p to 
take indecent liberties with them, One 
of the gir!sran to the next honse to ob- 
tain help; bat befere she had time to 
return, notwithstanding the screams and 
resistance of the other sister, the villian 
effected his purpose. The Williams- 
town Police Patrole, who were luckily 
within bearing, came up and secured 
him ; he was brought before the Magis- 
trates of Dake-strect Office the next 
morning, who, after au examination of 
the parties, fully committed the ruffian 
to Newgate to abide his trial at tlie 
Commission. 

We understand that the girl lies dan- 
gerousiy ill in the Hospital, Mereer-st. 
add that ber sister was knocked down 
by the fciiow, and still bears on ber 
head the mark of the blow. 

5 — earers was made some 
nights back, by anot ruffianly driver, 
ov a female Se he was driving 
town, but, through a thise delicacy, the 
woman would not prosecute him. 

Complaints are daily lodged at the 
Head and Duke-street Offices of Po- 
lice, against the brutality and insolence 
of those miscreants who ply as car 
drivers ar@ jingle men on that road; 
and we hope that some mode will be 
strack out to protect passengers from 
co Pride foonas Desgite- 

mras.—On 
hill, the Lady of Jobn Paisley, Esq. of 


aon. 
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In Merrion-street, the Lady of .the 
Rey. John Hunt, of a Daughter. : 
Marntaces.—On Saturday morning, 

at St, Peter’s Church, by special license, 
Jane, eldest daughter of 
ard Grace, of: the Queen's ceo A Esq. 
M. P. to George Frederick Brooke, 
F sq. youngest son of the late Francis 
Brooke, of Colebrooke, Esq. M. P. for 
the Coanty of Fe . 

Yesterday, by the Kev. Mr. Bash, 
Stafford Whittle, Esq. of Thistleboro’ 
county Antrim, te Miss Wallace, of 
arrest at Wellesley , 

On the 19th inst. ley chapel, 
by the Rev. Mr. Bushe, Reetor of St. 
George’s, Captain B. M. Ball, of the 
40th Regiment, to Elizabeth. youngest 
daughter of the late Cuthbert Feltus, 
of Hollybrook, in the County of Car- 
low, Esq. 

Deatus—On the 10th instant, at 
RyndyAle, County of Meath, James 
Rynd, Esq. : 

Ata very advanced age, Sir William 
Worthi ; one of the Aldermen of 
the city of Dublin, 

On the 13th of October, 1814, at 
Rockford, County of Dablin, Mrs. 
Dance, wife of James 
a Lady agrees t - 
through life for exem piety, for 
perl humility, unbounded charity, 
universal benevolence and com ion. 

On the 10th of March last, at Bombay, 
Mrs. Smith,. wife of Colonel Lionel 
Smith, of the 65th Regiment, and se- 
cond danghter of T. Galloway, Esq. of 
Kilkenny. 

On Saturday last, in the 19th yearof 
his age, Ensieu John Meredith, of the 
35th Regiment, third son of Mr. R. D. 
Meredith, of Earl-street. He fell a 
victim to the ravages of a consumption, 
produced from cold (during the severity 
of the Jast winter season) occasioned 
while travelling, and doing the duties 
of his military avocations. He wasa 
young Gentleman, possessed with na- 
tural endowments, which make his 
early departure so lamentable to his pa- 
rents and relatives, and a t of 
real grief to those with whom he was 
acquamted. 

t Tullamore, in the King’s County. 
Edward Row, Es4. / 


ULSTER, 
ram bre the tp ‘prt of the pe 
sading which fronts the house of Patrick 
O’Hanlon, Exq. of Newry, and demo- 
lished a few panes of glass iw one of the 


- 


. 
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windows. Mr. Hanlon is at present 
in i‘ngland—and the villians fook ad- 
van: age of his absence to perpetrate the 
act. 

MArrrace,—At Dunleer, on Frida 
the 14th inst. by the Rey. Robt. Han 
cogk D. D. the Rev. Joseph Pilking- 
toh, Rector of Upper Langfield, County 
of Tyrone, to Miss Coddrington, eldest 
daughter of the Rev William Coddring- 
ton. 

Deatu.—On the 14th inst. at Belly- 

why, deeply lamented, Miss Falls, on- 
y daughter of John Pails, Esq. of Kelty - 
levee, and sister of Alex. Falls, of Bal- 
lygawly, Esq. 

MUNSTER. 

On Monday last, a person, (whose 
name we at present forbear mentioning, 
from the respectable character his father 
bears,) was inspecting men cutting turf 
near Newport, among whom was a boy, 
about fifteen years of age, he had twice 
or thrice reprimanded for laziness; 
however, when the day’s labour was 
over, and the labourers retired to their 
respective homes, this persan sent his 
younger brother to the boy's house, 
with information that 4 Piper was playing 
at a spuce of ground adjacent, and to come 
there; when, shocking to relate, the 
aforesaid person was waiting for him, 
with a loaded whip, and struck him 
several times with the butt end of it, 


by which he broke the boy’s right arm 
in two places, while in the act of de- 
fending his head, but to little purpose, 
for another blow fractured his skull so 
severely, that he scarcely lived to be 


taken home. The perpetrator of this 
horrid deed, immediately, on finding 
what he had done, absconded. 

On Sunday last, on Sir Harry’s Mall, 
a fine boy of about four years old, the 
son of Mr. Homan, was to @ ser- 
vant to take care of, while the family 
were at their respective places of de- 
votion.—The servant being careless, 
left the ehitd to play about ahe kitchen, 
when the unfortanate litde creatare fell 
on his back in the fire, by which he was 
most severely burnt—bis head was also 
much injured ; 
cal and sargical assistance was imme- 
diatcly proe it languished until 
Tuesday, when unhappy little saf- 
ferer died. This, with the many other 
instances of a similar nature, should be 
sufficient caution te families to whom 
ae intrust the care of their children, 
and to servants how they support that 
trust. . , 
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Deatu.—Oo the ult. at Ross, 
iss Jane Whyte, eldest daughter to 
r. 8. Whyte, of said place—a young 
of a most amiable disposition, 
? lished. 
CONNAUGHT. 

At the late Connty Quarter Sessions 
of Galway, a case was determined be- 
fore the Assistant-Barrister as follows: 
An inhabitant of that town gave a coun- 
tryman Post Bills of the Bank of John 
Joyce and Co. for goods. The Bills 
were accepted—and before they came 
due the Bank stopped payment. The 
holder demanded the amount of the Bills 
in current paper, which was refused : 
upon which the countryman processed 
before the Barrister, who decreed in bis 
favour, with costs. 

On Saturday the 8th inst. a shocking 
and most unnatural murder was commit. 
ted in the townland of Brumaragh. A 
brother and sister were reaping to 
on that day, in the same field. An al- 
tercation arose between them on some 
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into his bowels, Death ensned. The 
miserable fratricide has been tranamit. 
ted to prison for trial. 

Birtus.—On the 17th inst. at Castle 
Lacken, County of M the Lady of 
— Nesbitt of a sonand 

. oy 
the Lady of M, G. Prendergast, Esa 

0 . G, Tgast, . 
of astiiibers child. 

Deatn.—At Lissadian, on the 11th 
inst. John Donnelly, 98 years. 
This old man was found , sitting on 
his loom, appenent in an attitude of 
deep sleep, his head leaning on the slaies, 
and his hand covering his face. He was 
born in the same room in which he died. 
In the whole course of his life he had 
mever visited any other towns than 
Newry, Tandragee, and Warte nt. 
The loom on which he wro had 
never been out of the house in which it 
was made in the year 1682, which date 
had been not in one of the 
by his father. 


Donnelly Fey gon the 
fall use of his to last period 
of his life. He but owe acre of 
land—and earned his daily bread by his 
personal labour on his ancieut loom, 


trivial subject, when the brother, iuflam- 
ed with passion, uttered some angry re- 
flections against the character of the 
sister. She plunged her reaping book 
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Ir would he a matter attended with much diffieulty, to calcniate when the 
lleled state of trade will terminate, and that confidence so essential 

lo the existence of trade be resumed. We fear greatly the time is mach farther 
off than oar anxious wishes would hope, as daily we bear of failares, partieviarly 
in the North of Ireland, not in the present day to be called extensive, from their 
debts and deficiencies, which are comparatively sinali; but une of those failures 
is of more vital injury to the country at large than is generally kaown or thought, 
owing to the vamber of people whose dependence are on those establishments for 
the means of support. Of many within oar knowledge we will addace one in- 
stance, in itself suffieient to su what we have advanced. Early this month 
a manufacturing House in Belfast stopped payment, whose debts did not execed 
£2000, by which upwards of 200 working people have been thrown ont of em- 


system pursued by the bauks of that town, has been the ruin 


traders. Discounts coald not, at any time, be proc 

without a P oy bie, paper, (for which they charge at the rate of + 
per cent. for sixty-one bills, ar 9 cent. anaem,) equal to one-half 
the entire Lills—well does the merchant think bimself off, even paying this 
bitant laterest, provided be receives cash for his bills, as often he is obliged 
take aa bill im part payment, at bauker's price, that is one 

mere above the fair rate of ny ty ery ern party fie ew 4 

meaey, aud not having occasion for ish bills —he is compelled to substitute it 
for Deblin paper, to obtam discounts im another baak, or perhaps of iton 
SP See guen the bank he received it from, at a loss of 3 per 
cen 
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Independant of the heavy ex attending this eystetiithe consequences re- 
sulting from it have been foun ultimately detrimental. Credits are sometimes 


too easily obtained on Dublin for mutual benefit, and unnceessarily encrease the 
trader's risk, by taking bills owt of the nataral course of their business; and masy, 
by this means, have extended their trade, without once until too ~ 
the danger of working on a fictitious capital. To this and si causes may 
attributed, in part, the present distresses in the manufacturing parts of the © 
kingdom. 

The last market at our Linen Hall bas been unusnally dull, and the quantity 
sold very inconsiderable, 

Colonial and American produce are beth at nominal prices in the market, no 
sales having been made worthy of notice. 
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THe annual fair at Balltnasloe took place at the commencement of this 
The following is the return of the sales : 


The anunalexhibition of shew cattle and adjndication of prises, by the Farming 
Society, also proceeded. We 10 have room for some of the most striking 
partievlars in our pext montis Museum. At present we midst confine ourselves 
to the following cursory remarks ; 


The extensive and commodions sheds of the show yard were occupied a 
gumcrous and valnable stock. ty 
Neat Cattle Peeereeere @ereone 
Leicester She 
South Down ditto --.---. eeese 
Merino ditto 
Swine SCOR Se se eeresese DR adeies 


The gratis bulls were twenty-four in number, and many of them of the 
deseription—so much so, that one of them (amongst many other animals w 
did not gain any premium) is sire to a yearling long-horned bull, bred by Mr. 
Sloane, whieh carried the first prize and medal in classes one and three; and 
which bull it is said that one hundred guineas hes been since refused. W 
those high rates are judicious, is @ question. - 
In errenging Oe prices of a breeding stock, intended to benefit the 
much cons’ tion is required , if they be too high, none bat ameteurs will par- 
chase ; if too low, the breeder is di inted in a fair retura of reasonable 
fit, and the character of the stock brought into di 
a fancy and a market should be struck off, w would save the seller from 
disgust and loss, and the purchaser from too speculative an advance. Nothi 
however, so out the propriety of the popular and 
premium for gratis bulls, than this very circumstance of ange rates, which would 
otherwise preciade all but the wealthy from. the ad the improvement 
scekemncitase, ft ety ar tar wk ep 
obtain a prize at ow, fora n ifer, c 
with those of established breeder. 4 
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The adjudications Me given general satisfuction, and the society are deeply 
indebted to those gentlemen who were induced to nndertake, at their request, an 
office so irksome and laboricus. : 

The prices of most kinds of grain have heen inclined rather to depression 
dfing the month, and are still expected to be lower. ‘The pelmtecs, the sav 
of which now occupies the farmer's chief attention, promises an abundance 
that invaluable article of food, during the ensuing winter. 


PRICE OF GRAIN, &e, 
Dablin.| Waterford. | Belfast. |-Athione. Cork. Limerick. 


~ bar. gener cwt. bar. 20 st. st. 
Wheat (33s. 2d4. 35s. Od, igs. Od. | 248. 6d, 30s.0d. 18. 6d. 

















| . 36 st. st, 
40s.0d. | 10d. 


33st. | st. 
Oats 14s. Od. 13s. 6d. 7s. 10d. Os. 9d. | 278. Od. 10d, 


ae 
et ee 


Barley | 17s. 7d. 158. 6d, 8s. Sd, | Os. Od. 








| Stone. 


Oatmeal 15s. 1$4.| 00s, Od. 13s. Od, | As. 4d. Os. Od. Os. Od. 








| owt. 


st. st. stone. = 
Potatoes 2s.6d. 3s. hd. to 6d. =| Sd. Sah. | Od. to Sd. Os. Od. 
j anil 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


, am 

Uttontvs will perceive by areference to the preeeding pages, that we have 
attceuded to his last communication. He and all our other apr genes eget 
favours we are often under the necessity of postponing, may rest > that 
our apparent neglect is ever caused by necessity alone, " 

Pucit Hisernicus means well—We regret that the execation does not equal 
the intention. 

The last commanication with which we have been favoured by V. R. is so dif- 
ferent poth in style and substance, from his former essay, that nothing but the 























> 


signature and similarity of hand-writing, could have induced as to believe they . 
: ‘ necessity of 


proceeded from the same pen, We are sorry to be under the 
edeciining to publish it, 

8. B. D. is requested to drop a line at our pablishers, acquainting us with his 
address. He may rely on our secrecy, if he wishes it, To his query, we answer— 
the 24th. 

Verses by G. and L. are left at the govsnenn for the authors. 

The Letter of E. H. H. on National Edacation, shall appear in our next. The 
— shall ever meet with our most respectful attention. f 

fe have just observed, in a highly table Morning Paper, some remarks 
omthe part of our Dramatic Strictures for last mooth, relating to the concert in 
the Denmark-street chapel. The editor of this has acted towards os with 
the host honuurable candour. He has copied the alluded to verbatim 
before he m: te any comment on it. A reference to this nt will shew, that 
our expressious were directed neither against patentee or performer. In their pri- 
vatec ters we have no desire to interfere with either. We respect Me. Gata- 
tani ; we neither have nor court any communication with the patentee, In their 
pense capacities we think both have a right to improve their properties by every 

nest 


means. The principle which we deemed a fit subject of reprehension 
was that of inducing matic to conecive that the cfu teenies ee ake de- 


voted to the cause of charity; whereas, as the Freeman's Journal acknowledges, 
one-third af legst went into the pockets of individuals. This we condemned ; 
mor have we as yet any reasop to indece us to retract our assertion, 


\ 
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